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(czorciz WEPT AND SOBBED AND CLUNG TO PET4R BLAINE AS IF SHE WERE PARTING WITH THE VEBY LIGHT OF LIFE,” 


TWO MARRIAGES. 
—-o— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Marrers had been in this state for nearly a 
tonth ; and Peter, despite of his father, re- 
tained at home far beyond the allotted period, 

the old gentleman was not to be befooled. 
did not intend to allow his able-bodied 
mato live on him any longer, and a stormy 
hierview one evening after dinner culminated 
Sfortnight’s notice to quit. 
next morning found Peter at the villa, 
lh Georgie in the garden alone. 
be & voice trembling with feigned emotion 
PT sa her a very exaggerated desoription 
Scene, and told her that his unnatugal 
Ment had turned him out-of-doors; that he 
to America, when she would soon 
m, and marry someone else. In 
he worked upon her feelings very success- 
}8nd reduced her to a state of the most 
Woe; and then he told her to dry her 
Paton her hat, and walk with him into 


Sige 


#f. 














the town of Portsmouth, and would tell her 
what he proposed doing en route. 

_ Charlotte was out, rs. Grey had no ob- 
jection to Georgie going for a walk with Mr. 
Blaine; and soon the couple started, and they 
had not proceeded far when Mr. Peter dis- 
cussed his scheme. 

“You say you will be constant to me, 
Georgie? Words are cheap. I prefer deeds. 
How can I tell what may happen before I 
have evon landed in New York? Women are 
all fickle, Perhaps in six months’ time you 
will be married to another fellow, and cutting 
mein the street! ” 

“Oh, Peter! how can you?” she protested, 
with quivering lips. 

‘*Then will you prove your love by a test, 
Georgie?” 

“Yes, gladly. Need you ask?” 

‘* Then marry me before I sail!” 

Georgie suddenly stopped on the pavement, 
and looked at her companion with parted lips 
and incredulous eyes, 

*#* You need not be alarmed. I don’t want 
you to rough it in the States; it will just bea 


and no one else —just to ease my mind. I sail 
this day fortnight. The day I sail, if you 
consent, we will be married at the registry 
office, and you will be secretly my wife! 
And I shall have secured the eighty thousand 
pounds,” thought Peter to himself. ‘‘ It can- 
not escape me then.” 4 

The suggestion was a shock to Georgie, but 
her clever companion soon talked her out 
all her scruples; and within half-an-hour she 
found herself inside a registry-office at Ports- 
mouth, standing shyly in the background; 
whilst Peter, the persuasive, gave formal 
notice for the marriage of Peter Blaine and 
Georgina Grey that day fortnight. 

The announcement was actually affixed to 
a board outside the door in the public street ; 
but her fiancé reassured Georgie that no one 
they knew would be likely to come that way. 
They were quite safe, and on no account was 
she to tell her mother. This was the text of 
his conversation nearly the whole way home; 
and Georgie, who was as much under his 
inflaence as if he had mesmerised her, agreed 
to his wishes. 





mere matter of form, just to bind you to me, 


That night he wrote to Mrs. Bint, and told 
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her of the step he had taken, and requested | crown Derby jag that had slipped almosé like 


the loan. of fifty mds, to be repaid. with 
interest out of the legacy. 

Mrs, Bint-responded- with only half that 
sum, and with a long epistle full of warnings, 
cautions, and advice, and a certain amount of 
sisterly approval of his proceedings thus far. 


Charlotte Grey heard of the approaching 
departure of the fascinating Peter with grief 
and dismay (but what was her grief in com- 
parison to Georgie’s?). She was amazed and 
disappointed that he had not spoken, and posi- 
tively hoped against hope up to the very last 
mioute, which shows how well and how art- 
fully Mr. Blaine had played bis cards, 

She never for a moment suspected that he 
had paid any attention to. her sister, save 
such as he 


would bestow gpon 9 child, and 
she looked upon Georgie as Sihingseece. 


The day of departure came, amd in the 


morning, Georgie . 

left home i y osten- 

sibly for Southsea and sh im reality for 
and marriage. 

Peter met her-at a certa zvous, and 

together they walked to the ; and there; 

with the door wide open, audiwith two passers 


by as witnesses, brough$ in cagmally for the 
occasion, they were made man and wife. 
ri: g wae placed on 
returned home no longer 
Blaine. 
She 


8 fingex, and 
Grey, but Mes 
not believe it, when she had hid- 


den her (in her purse) and taken leave of 


her b 
what hed 


. Shefelt that 


“Did you ase Peter Blaine?” asked Lottie, 


abraptly, as she rinse@outanfald. bowl. 


** Did you meet him this ist 
Georgie merely nodded her head. We 


“He did not say anything about comiage 


down, did he?’ 
Again a shake of the head, 


‘* Bat of course he will—he-will come to say 
gecd,bye. I know he goes by the mail this 
What an old wretch Captain Blaine 
ia to treat his only son in sucha way! What 
a hard-hearted, wicked old man !—aa bad as 
eur Uncle George. There is one thing I want 
to ask you, Georgie. You must have remarked 
—and you are not nearly so young and silly as 
you look—how very attentive Peter has been 
tome. He has even been civil to you beeause 
you are my sister, I have ssen it mysolf. 
Now, when he comes to eay good-bye to-night 
do you effaee yourself as soon a3 possible, 
aud leave Peter and me to make onr adien 
alone, I know he has something to cay to me 
—something particular. Do you underatand? 
I can tell you that I am frightfully cut np. at 


evening. 


his going away.” 


Miss Grey was.so.absorbed in her own woes 
and her own anticipations that she never no- 
n’s quivering lips and 


Strange that thia worthless Peter should 
such a favourable impressian on 
whe fair sex, whilst they shunned’ and scorned 


ticed her comp 
shaking hands, 


evr 


better but plainer men ! 


Crash on the atone flags went a lovely 





over her 
pieeege. ! Not that 


the door! Ofter site war 
> could not speak to relieve her mind; and thie 
disapointment, and the burden of her secret, 


a living thing from Georgie’s skaking, merve- 
less hands. 

And the sister's torrent of bitter reproach 
was the only thing that saved her from betray- 
ing herself and bursting out crying at the very 
idea of Peter's departure. 

Peter came down, and, thanks to her 
manceavres, had a téte-d-téte interview with 
Chazlotte ; bat although she wore her most 
becoming evening dress, and was tender and 
tearful, he never spoke one significant or 


hopefal word. 


Georgie bade him good-bye (a company 
good-bye) before her mother and sister, and 
one of another fashion later on, when she 
rushed out into the garden in the dark, and 
there bade him a real and most heartrending 
farewell. 

She wept and soiied and clang to him like 
the silly young creature of seventeen that she 
was, — ye were parting with the very 

eS. . 

Once was over and he 
had torn murm' promises 
of constant—eomatant letters, he fe a great 
sense of relie& That part of the play was 
over, thank ggedness, and acting the of 

this wolf in 


Romeo was mesevere strain upon 


a jennemie clotieg, who aia not came one: 






lowing, bat + warm, youthfnl, 
neies. 


cie 
her wrote sheets, and 
which he bani ane ove, and 
teread 


lay like lead upon her spirits. 

Charlotte had found another admirer, and 
had forgotten Peter. Mary Blaine was going 
be married. It was not unlikely that there 
would bea wedding from the villa too; and at 
the end of the year succeeding Mr, Blaine’s 
cceorsne there was 2 double event as pre- 


5 


Mary married an elderly naval doctor, and 
Charlotte bacame the bride of an Australian 


to.suit him in Miss Charlotte Grey. 
of an invalid. 


fined to her bed for the whole of the wint». 


This was dreary work for Georgie. Her.only 
visitor was Grace, who often came dawn to 


enliven her, and bring her booka and’ flowers, 


and insisted on her going out and taling her 
place. in the oeaaee occasionally. se. 

¥ low 
.; Shealso 


noticed that her friend was in 
spirits, and vainly tried to rouse 





inquiries for her brother Peter. 





sheep-farmer, who hadcome home; to see the 
old country and look for a wife, and found ane 


Then Georgie was left alone, to, look after 
her mother, who. had become more and more 


She cavghta cold at her daughter’s. wed- 
ding, and the result was that she was.con- 


noted that. she made censiant bub circuitous 





this? She hinted her surpriss one evanin 
as they were sitting together over the dining. 
room fire, in the twilight, alone, 
“You are always so interested in Potty 
you funny girl; and yet you and he were 
never sach great friends. If it was any one it 
was Charlotte, but Peter cares for no one but 
himself, He has amused himself with dozeng 
of love affairs, but soon tired of them. He 
has = —_ e 
“Oh! don’t say that, Grace!” said har 
friend, shading her eyes with her hand; “7 
know you are wrong ; it is not true.” 
“ Nonsense, my dear!” taking up the poker 
and giving the coals an upheaving, “how can 
you tell half as well as his own sister, who is 
well acquainted with his character? I hope 
you have not been so silly as to believe any of 
the sweet. speeshes he- may have made you?” 
“Qh, Grace!” retnrned her companion, now 
sliding suddenly off her chair and burying her 
face in that youmglady’s lap. “ I must—must 
tell ; I cannot keep it to myself 
any ie kill me, this secret ; and I 
have not heard from him for a whole year.” 
** What ie your secret, you silly girl?” she 
said. “nme sure I hops you have not been so 
foolish as to fall in love with Peter, and con- 
sented ta be engaged to him ?” 
tsinghes hand, * yguionenn cameos, 
sé) zing .] ° 86 me, on ’ 
to my secret. He would be so.angrgit he 
thought I told; but. I mnast—mast. to 
someone, an® who so fitting as own 
a ee goodness’ sake, speak out, and 
don’t a Ang em tenter-hooka any longer, 
ohild. 2 is it—what is this wonderfal 
er doh Reve I tell I—” making 
, oan yeu, 
a great effort, and wp into Grace's 
ti - 


Am exobange of kisses and lacks of hair 
waz the farthest her imagination could carry 


Oa mectiad 


frequent. How Georgia boke@ for them!—how} ‘*¥ou are not in earnest, Georgie? Ob, say 

she counted the days:fvem maik te mail, the | you are not in earnest!" And to herself, 

houre once that mai ! HowaslhetremBled | “ He could not—ob, he dared not!” 

when sha heard tite and} ‘*L am, indeed, in earnest,’ said the other, 

snatched tine let had wesobed | rising, and now speaking with some sell- 
ai@ighe} control. “We were married at the registry 


office the day he sailed, We did it so that 
we should always be bound to one another, 
and could never drift apart.” 

“ You foolish girl, you mad girl! And yoo 
believe in Peter!” exclaimed Grace, m ® 
horrified: voices 

“TI do most sincerely, and I will not hear & 
word saidagainst him! Only, Gracie, do, do 
try and find out where he is—if he is well or 
ili! I will go b my knees to you for one 
word —only ane!’’ 

‘He never writes nuless he wants woh 
thing,” aaid Geace, sharply. “and, nevet 
me. Whakwas his object?” shea “ 
halt woe “ What, arial aye ity an 
been? Not beauty, then—aneo! 
ones Peter has puzzled me ; and, o, of as 
wicked deeds none were 8@ 
this? Whast nactigecan he have. for spailiaé 
her life?” bs 

Oatwardly, his sister was silent She Joo 
as if she bad received. great shock. het 

,ape stexed helplessly at op tad 
sister im-law—aaif she were way 
the answer to. the question in her fae 
hed he dene it? roe ats 

Georgie waa. a raw, thin, shyoaking 


year and a-ball 





Why was 


ago. sire 
Hier looks could not have been (the 
tion. She was much improved since. shee 
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2 shot, 


elpiece 
@ girl, 


uh was 
some 


jh, say 
neraelf, 


- other, 
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0 that 
nother, 


nd you 
, in & 
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well or 
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It was Simply a wanton deed of wickedness 
to tie this girl to him for life, and then aban- 
don her, a8 it were, for sport. 

“You must take your mother into your con- 
faence, Georgie,” she said, impressively. “TI 
wonder you did not do solongago. She should 
pave been thé first to hear of this.” 

“f would have done so, but he expressly 
fabid me, I dare not; and you are his 
sister. He would not be so angry about your 
being told as anyone else.” 

“Angry!” “Dare!” 

This was ® curious way of alluding to the 
sbeentone, seeing that he was supposed to be 
sti! ber lover; but Peter ruled with an iron 
hand, and a¢ much by fear as love, 

“Ba advised by me, and tell your mother 
this very night, before you go to sleep,” said 
Grace, with unusual eee ** She a I 
will Keep your secret for you, you poor de- 
jaded Georgie. Although I say it, if my own 
prother,” she added, qaickly resuming her 
hated for-lined cloak and waving away her 
companton with an abrupt farewell—as ab- 
raply took her departare, leaving Georgie 
sitting at the fire alone. 

Georgie acted on her advice at once. Now 
thatthe ice-had once been broken it seemed 
easier to speak, and she very gently le@ her 
mother round to the subject of Peter 


Mrs, Grey—dear, unsophisticated woman ! 
bad » high opinion of this very attentive 
andgentlemanly young man, and praised him, 
and'spoke of him in a far warmer manner 
thaw his own sister. 

Ete ‘her praises had died away from her 
lips Georgie had mustered up courage. 

“Would you be very angry and very much 
shooke@; mother ?"’ taking her hand as ske 
spoke, ‘Indeed, indeed, I am afraid you 
will; bat I could not help it. He would not 
Jet me speak, Before Peter went away that 
February day eighteen months ago I walked 
inte Portsmouth, and marzied him at the 
registry office.” 

Mrs, Grey fairly gasped, and. no wonder! 
Sie was so stunned by this startling ccom- 
munication that she could not speak until 
thebad her lips moistened. by a glass of old 
Porbwine, and then all she said was,— 

"Ob, Georgie, Georgie |’ 

“Beapgry with me as much ag you please, 
mother; Ldeserve it. I know Iam older and 
Witer now; and, mach as E leve Peter, you 
ought to have been told first.” 

“And why was I not? Why this long 
seorecy 2” 

“Peter said you wonld not hear of my 
marrying @ poor man like him, or even being 
engaged. Heis.so firm and so. resolute in his 
own. opinion that he-will. listen to no other; 
and,te keep me true to. him until he came 
back with a fortuneand claimed me, he said 
it was beat to go through the form of a secret 
Marriage; but,oh! mother, mother, I have 
nobheard from him for a year, and I fear that 
ra ga ” now breaking down and sobbing 

y. 

“Ifvhe: were, surely Me, Blaine woald 
mow, dear. Ill news always travels fast, 
He may be in the wilds, his letters stolen or 

ft. After all, Georgie, though you might 

trusted me, I am not so angry as I ought 
, OF &3 your aunt Vance would be were 
YoUher daaghter. I am not going to be with 
you long, Charlotte is at the other end of 
ie world. You need a protector. You would 
befealy alone, poor child ; aud thongh I ean- 
tot tnderstand his doubts of my consent—for 
surely he has something ?—I will die easier 
i thy mind knowing you to be the wife of 
& steady, worthy, young. man (aa far as I 
*) as Peter Blaine,” 





GHAPTER V. 


Vier soon after this & latter did come from 
haerten. fo Mr. Blaine’s own neat hand. 
wihting, tat ft was ‘scarcely ane that Georgté 
tied to lay before her mother or his sister. 


t 


It was an imperative demand for money— 
money at once, money at any price. 

Poor Georgie! Her cheeks barned as she 
read this long-looked-for epistle, and she was 
extremely angry with herself for feeliog that 
=f idol was uot made of pure gold, after 

She told her mother and Grace that he was 
in New Orleans, well, but not doing well. 

‘You need hardly add that,” exclaimed hla 
sister, sharply, “ Poor Georgie, you will get 
to know Peter by*and-by! You need not 
mske excuses fur him tome. The best thing 
he can do, as far as you are concerned, is to 
stay away always.” 

Here ensued an angry argument, Georgie 
stoutly defending her lord aud master, and 
Grace as stoutly attacking her too well-known 
relative, though her charges were vagae, 

She did not, dared not, tefl this girl before 
her what manner of man she had so blindly 
married. 

Encouraged by the success of his appeal, 
the shameless Peter (who had swallowed up 
all his wife’s hoardings and her yearly allow- 
ace for dress) wrote again and again for 
money. 

His cry was like that of the daughter of the 


egging letters were masterpieces, and 
he always implied, in the midst of his most 
clamorous demands, that he was conferring a 
great favour upon her in permitting her to 
supply his wants. 

Where to obtain this money Georgie knew 
not, She was positively at her wits’ end, and 
must have thirty pounds, for Peter was 
ill. 
So he said, but in truth his iliness was. a 
fable, and he was trying his luck at euchre 
and poker at the low gambling places in New 
Orleans. 

This was his profession. Since he had left 
eae he had never attempted anything 
else, 

At one time his Inck was “dead in,” and 
he spent his winnings Iaviehly on himself, 
At others he was living hand to mouth, and 
almost destitute. 

He swayed backwards and forwards between 
money and no money with the regularity of a 

odulum, 

What would the trusting Georgie have said 
could she have seen him as she despatched the 
price of her watch and all her humble 
little ornaments across the Atlantic—to have 
had the gifé of following that Ietter with 
her eye and seen it hastily torn open, cast 
aside unread, with a curse at the scantiness of 
its enclosara—to have seen her adored Peter 
seated at a table thronged with tho very dregs 
of society, a beard on his face, x big Panama 
hat on his head, a revolver in his hand, and a 
heap of gold aud ditty paper-monsy piled 
before him, gambling and drinking ‘the 
happy hours away?” 

Oh ft how he mentally smacked his lips as 
he thought of that big sum that would be his 
owa some day, and some day soon—for Annie 
gave her brother very encouraging accounts of 
the failing health of oft George Harvey—he 
could not possibly last much lovger ; in Mr, 
Blaine’s opinion he had far outstayed his 
allotted time as it was. 

Alas! for Mr. Blaine’shopes—for Mes. Grey’s 
modest expectations of a. small remembranca 
for Georgie, who woald be so badly off in the 
copling by-and-by. 

Alshough Mr. Harvey died—and died sud- 
denly, falling downstairs and breaking his 
aged neck—no will was to be found! 

Mr. Bint had made one, and given itover to 
the old gentleman, who refused to trust it 
into any hands bat his own—where had he 
pat it? 

Echo answered where! 

Every nook and corner of #he house was 
searched—Halliday foremo:t in the quest— 
bat no last testament could be discovered. 

Think of the blow that this was to thé 





scheming Mrs. Bint, who knew tbat ber 


brother would now lay the blame of all his 
misfortunes at her doors—think of Peter's 
feelings when be received the terrible tidings 
of no will, and that Mrs. Vance had most 
cheerfully succeeded to the estate as elder 
sister and heir-at-iaw ! 

So he had had all that business for nothing? 

He wrote one more arbitary appeal for 
money to his partner, who had to have 
recourse to her mother, with many bluzhes 
and tears; and having succeeded in getting his 
demands sspplied, he said to himself, as he 
cashed his last remittance,— 

“I think I have about got all she has to 
give, and squeezed out every shilling, and now 
i i} cat her and the entire concern ”—and he 

id, 

For a whole year there were no tidings of 
him. At the end of that time Mrs, Grey, who 
had long been holding on to life just by a mere 
thread, died, leaving her davghter almost 
alone in the world, for the Greys weré poor, 
proud, and reserved, especially since Charlotte 
(the sociable) had married; and, beyond the 
Blaines, had but few friends, 

Mrs, Grey, with almost her last breath, 
commended Georgie to Grace, saying,— 

* She is, as you know, your brother's wifs ; 
write to him and teil him to come home and 
take care of her; he need not be afraid of me 
now.” 

Grace nodded, and pressed the poor lady’s 
hand reassuringly, and promised that whit- 
ever happened she would always be 4 sister to 
Georgie, and that she would never want for a 
friend as long as she lived; bat she made no 
allusion to the absent Peter. 

After the funeral Georgie was taken home 
by the Blaines, who were very eres to her. 

The farniture at the was sold 6 
auction—the widow’s little fortune arran 
so that it came to Georgio—and all‘her affairs 
were wotnd up by Captain Blaine, who rather 
enjoyed financial business. 

Georgie had barely forty pounds a yeéar— 
for part of her mother’s income had lapsed af 
her death, and she talked of going out as a 
companion if she conld find any suitable 
situation with some nice invalid elderly lady. 

The Blaines were much against this, and 
would have offered her a home, but they 
expected her aunt, the wealthy Mrs. Vance, to 
come forwardand claim her niece; however, 
so far, beyond a letter of condolence, she had 
made no sign. ~ 

Georgie’s mourning was still too recent 
her a ; — ce "see atryone, when 
another blow upon her. . 

She came downstairs one morning to break- 
fast, and ere she had passed the threshold of 
the ——_ door Pow was aware that .. 
something had 4 

Mrs. Blaine may epee the sofa in a faint— 
Cartain Blaine was walking the room, @ la 
quarter deck, im s very perturbed state of 
mind, holding a letter behind his back—and 
Grace and a maid were trying to recover Mrs. 
Blaine. The breakfast was untouched—what | 
had happened’? ; 

‘‘Don’t come in, Georgie!” cried Grace, 
with a gesture of dismissal *‘‘Go into the 
drawing-room; Til be with you in fixe 
minutes." 

Thus imperatively sent away, Georgie aid’ 
as she was told and went obeiliently, aud 
waited in the nexf room. 

She bad not much time for speeulation, for: 
in less than the allotted. five minutes Grace 
entered quickly, closed the door, pare te to 


= lag laid her hands on her sho and 
said,— 

‘It was best to tell you alone. Preparefex 
a shock—I bring you bad. rewa,” 


“ It—it is Peter +” his wife, suddenly, 
sitting down and becoming very witite, and. 
shaking, all over. 

‘* Yes, it is Peter. Papa has been making 
inguizies about him. A letter came from his 
agents this morning.” 

“Ts he dead?” inquired Georgie, in a low,. 





‘horrifiei whisper. 
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“Yes;" replied his sister, averting her 
eyes. 

“Go on--go on; tell me all,” adjured the 
other, excitedly. ‘' Get it over quickly.” 

‘-There is no more—he was killed in a 
steamboat explosion nearly two months ago.” 

« Te—iz it sure to be true?” 

“ Qaite sure ; there is no room for a doubt.” 

Strange to say, Georgie was not crying yet— 
her face was very rigid and very white—the 
blow was so sudden. She could not realise it 
all at once, 

Her companion stared at her in some sur- 
prise and then said,— 

“No one need ever know now, Georgie, 
about youand he. Don’t think me a wretch 
for speaking of it now, but I implore yon, in 
the most urgent manner, to keep the seoret 
from everyone. I havea reason for this.” 

“I do not believe that he is dead,” said 
Georgie, rising, and not noticing the request, 
** something tells me that he is alive.” 

“It is but too true,” said Grace; “ do not 
delude yourself with false hopes. Stay, you 
shall see the letter!’ 

In another moment she bad hurried out of 
the room, and returned with it in her hand. 

It was apparently from a firm of lawyers in 
St. Louis, and ran as follows :— 


‘*Dgar Sin,—I am sorry to send you the 
paivfal intelligence that Mr. P. Blaine is no 
more. We, acting on instructions from your 
New York agents, succeeded in tracing him to 
New Orleans, to Little Rock, and other places. 
Within the last week he was one of the 
passengers on board the river steamer Express, 
which had a terrible accident, fiom over- 
pressure on the boilers, and more than forty 

assengers were killed. Mr. Blaine went on 
d—that has been sworn to—bnt he is not 
among the survivors. His loggage lies un- 
claimed, We shall forward it, if desired, on 
receipt of your favour. The barman of the 
Express, who lies in hospital badly scalded, 
has informed the interviewer that a gent, 
exactly answering to the description of Mr. P. 
Blaine, was the last passenger to whom he 
handed a gin-cccktail, and that he was so 
close to the boilers that he could not possibly 
escape, 
‘*Permit me, dear sir, to conclude with 
sympathy and respect.—I remain, your 
obedient servant, 
* Zacnary B. Smarr.” 


This was conclusive even to Georgie, who 
was compelled to accept the situation, and 
was, as Mrs. Blaine remarked, “the most 
sympathetic girl she had ever met. She was 
really quite like one of themeelves—she felt it 
80 much for poor Peter.” 

Often it had been on the tip of Georgie's 
tongue to confide in his mother that she was 
poor Peter's widow, but a solemn promise to 
— baa a. 

was already in deep-mourning, so she 

could not add that tribute to his me oe ; but 

she spent many hours alone in her own room, 

ved in tears over his photograph and 
brand-new, never-worn wedding ring. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Groncre’s woe-begone appearance was all 
very well for a month or six weeks, but when 
time went on, and she still presented to the 
world a visage that looked as if it never 
would, could, or should smile again, Grace 
was out of all patience. 

She did not w that what was secretly 
praying on her friend’s mind was this—a 
sense of shame, of surprise, at herself, that she 
was not half as sorry as she ought to have 


The late Peter’s blunt, almost brutal letters 
been a shock to his bride. There had 
been gradually) an unavowed sense of seme- 
thing wanting stealing over her mental view 
of Mr, Bland, and a violent, almost agonised, 
struggle to keep fast hold of her reverence for 
him ; but somehow, almost imperceptibly, it 
bad slid away. 





She tried to conjure up her first impressions, 
but they would not come; those fierce, court 
letters, those long silences of utter indifference 
had done their part. 

All the same, when Grace remonstrated 
with her for ench apparently inconsolable 
grief—grief which time had done nothing to 
assuage—she became warm, nay, avgry, io 
her own self-defence, and in doing valiant 
—_ in the cause of Peter and his perfes- 
tions. 

‘*Georgie, I have no patience with you,” 
eaid her friend at last. ‘' Would you let the 
memory of him throw a cloud over all your 
life—you, who are only nineteen, with your 
best years before you? If you knew him you 
would not squander your time and your tears. 
If you had really known him you would never 
have married him, and why he married you I 
cannot understand,” 

“He married me because—because he 
loved me,” returned Georgie, boldly, “ for 
nothing else,” 

Her companion surveyed her for some 
moments in silence, and then said,— 

‘He never loved bat one woman, and she 
was not you. He made love to scores, but 
the only one he ever really cared for was 
Mary Todd, a housemaid we had years ago— 
& very, very pretty girl She was sent away 
when it was fourd out, and Peter was dis- 
tracted. Yes, in his way, such as it was, he 
cared for Mary Todd, and for no one since.” 

‘*Grace, how dare you speak in this way of 
your brother!” stam ieasell the youvg widow. 
“It is shamefal, unnatural, wicked! ”’ 

TI never cared for Peter,” replied Grace, 
calmly, “‘and Iam very fond of you, and I 
don’t like to see you fretting for a will.o’-the- 
wisp, and going about with white cheeks and 
hollow eyes for the sake of one, who— ; but 
never mind, I will say no more, I will leave 
itallto time, The only thing I ask of you is 
to give me your solemn promise, swear it to 
me, that to living soul you will never repeat 
that you listened to Peter and went through 
that form at the registry-office, I have & 
good reason for this. Here, give me your 
— on this, Georgie,” holding out small 

‘estament as‘she spoke, * then I shall feel safe 
—then I shall feel as if the past was really 
buried.” 

**I do not see what wonderful interest you 
have in the matter, Grace—you. who speak 
so barshly of your t brotber,’’ objected 
Georgie. ‘' What is it to you?”’ 

“It is for your own sake I am asking for 
this promise, and some day you will under- 
stand that I have been wise. You are too 
young, and impetuous, and imprudent to 
understand it now; if your mother knew 
what was in my mind she would say the 
same, She would urge you to everlasting 
silence on this one subject,” still holding out 
the book ; and her friend, overawed by the 
solemnity of her manner and her persistent 
insistence, accepted it, kissed it, and gave the 
required promise, that would tie her tongue 
for evermore. 

Peter's effects arrived in due time’; they 
seemed a tangible proof that he was really 
dead. Very odd things were discovered in 
his travelling-bag and portmanteau—cards, 
dice, promissory notes, betting-books, and 
other volumes belonging to the very worst 
grade of literature. 

These things were not kept back from 
Georgie; she saw them all. She saw sweet 
little notes in female handwriting alluding to 
meetings, and jaunts, and presents—presents 
bestowed on these strangers, perhaps with 
the very money he had wrung from her. 

These letters went a long way towards 
curing Georgie of her fits of remorseful ab- 
straction, and by-and-by she was sufficiently 
cheerful to pay a visit to Hillford to her 
wealthy relations, who had sent her more 
than one urgent invitation, pleasantly but 
cautiously worded, not committing themselves 
to offering her a permanent home, only 
speaking of a long stay. 

The Vances had soared far above a neat 








detached residence standing in its own 
grounds of half-an-acre (vide the advertise. 
ments), and had taken up their abode in a 
handeome mansion of the Queen Anne period 
about a mile from the town. There 
keept a great deal of company, entert 

the county and the nearést military, and 

a retinue of servants, and not one, bat three 
or four carriages. 

Mr. Vance was a timid litile gentleman, 
with a bald bead, and did his best to stay in 
the background, with his paper, his pipe, and 
his prize ed They were his only extrava. 
gance, and Mrs, Vance and her ters 
were now great people of fashion, these 
plain (and we cannot add young) ladies had 
each an admirer—whether of themselves or 
their substantial fortunes we need not linger 
to inquire. 

Georgie’s réle had been already 
by them. It was to be that of Asien 
relation '’—not an agreeable part at any os 
and specially galling to Georgie, who was both 
proud and shy. She had not seen her aunt 
and cousins for more than three years, and 
during that time she had shot up from a thin, 
angular, unformed chit of sixteen into a very 
elegant looking, tall, and strikingly pre 
girl of nineteen. She arrived at Hillto 
station one wet May afternoon, and looked 
out in vain on the platform for a familiar 
face—none such to be seen! She descended, 
secured her luggage, and looked round more 
leisurely. No one accosted her; no one has 
wanted her. Then the train went on, and 
she was left a lonely figure, standing beside 
her belongings on the platform. This was 
certainly a very chill kind of welcome, 

Jost as she was about to charter a flys 
man in livery came up to her, streaming with 
rain—it was now pouriog—and said, as he 
touched his hat, — 

** Are you Mies Grey, please? ”’ 

“ Yes,” she mote 4 most gladly. 

“I'm come from Bosworth Hall for you— 
Mrs, Vance’s. I’ve got the pony Croydon out- 
side, Your | will fit all right,” and it 
did ; and in a few minutes they had started in 
sheets of rain, in this little open trap, and 
were rapidly trotting out of the town, and 
oot long in reaching their destination, through 
apair of great gates, up an avenue bordered 
with dripping laurels, to the hall door of s 
big, old red house. The hall door was thrown 
open by a smart footman, and Georgie 
entered, but ;there was no one to greet her 
even here. 

“Please, miss, will you walk into the 
drawing-room,” said the servant, “and Tl 
tell Mrs, Vance.” 

The drawing-room—a big, cold-looking room, 
newly decorated with white and grey—was 
also empty ; and Georgie, who was tired and 
hungry and wet, felt, as she sat waiting for 
someone to welcome her, ready to barat into 
tears, and a foolish desire to go back by the 
next available train to her kind hospitable 
friends, the Blaines. Very different was their 
treatment to this. 

Presently the door opened, and Mr. Vance 
hobbled in, newspaper in hand anis 
on nose. 

‘* Well, Georgie,” he exclaimed in a chir 
ing kind of voice, ‘‘so you have come, eh? 
What, got wet, I'm afraid? Your sunt and 
cousins have gone to an afternoon tea, and 
took the close {carriage, or they’d have been 
here to meet you. They said you would not 
mind, and sent Jones and the Croydon. Hh? 
—what?” 

Georgie made no reply. What could she 
say ? 

‘*I suppose you would like tea and to 8% 
your room,eh? Dear me, you are Sanita 
grown—eh—what?”’ as she stood up," 4 
—quite a fine-looking young woman, 
a mental glance at his own ill-fa = 
daughters. ‘ Here, Johnson,” to & maid W 


had approached, “take Miss Grey upstairs; 
get her tea, show her her room, a2! after 
er. 


Your aunt,” turning to “will 
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be home about seven. You'd, perhaps, better 
be down bythen. Eh—what?” 

This was an inversion of the laws of etiquette 
with a vengeance. She was to receive and 
welcome her relations, not they her. So say- 
jng he hobbled away to hisown study, 

he room selected for Georgie was at the 
top of the house—up three flights of stairs, 
Tt was not luxurious, and by no means one of 
the grand guest-chambers; but it was com- 
fortable, and she felt more at home when she 
had unpacked some of her luggage, changed 
her dress, and partaken of some very refresh- 
ing tea, and an accompanying plate of 
buttered toast. She was ready now to face her 
relations when they arrived ; but their uncere- 
monious treatment of her filled her with some 
misgiving. 

She tried to think as well of them as she 
could ; she remembered that Lizzie and Jane 
were @ good deal older than she was. They 
had always treated her quite as a child, and 
made her run their errands and messages, 
lectured her, patronised her, even after she 
had gone into long dresses. They still called 
her “that child.” What would they say to 
her now? How would they treat her? 
Certainly no longer as a little girl in the 
schoolroom. Probably they had all forgotten 
that she was now quite grown up, and this 
was the reason that they had not thought it 

to make any fuss about her. 

As the clock on the mantelpiece neared 
weven she began to think it was time to go 
downstairs. 

She rose and looked at herself in the glass. 
Bhe had on a very plain, well-made black 
dress, and looked imposingly tall in the long 
mirror that gave back her reflection. 

She wondered what her relations would say 
toher; and as she was longing to get the 
meeting over she went slowly downstairs, 

Just as she reached the inner hall there was 
& great fass in the outer one, several female 
voices talking at once, ani the loudest eay- 


8 

**Oh! she has come, has she!” 

Then the ‘swing door was thrown back, and 
she was face to face with a tall lady with a 
beaky nose, and two splendidly.dressed 
smaller ones—her aunt and cousins, And 
they were confronted, not by what they ex: 
pectedin the least—arathercountrified, gawky, 
commonplace girl—but a very tall, very 
pretty young lady in mourning, who must be 
their cousin Georgie; and who, aa she ad- 
vanced to meet them, gave them almost the 
idea of receiving them in their own hou:e. 

This was no girl to be patronised or snubbed, 
end certainly no girl to bring among their 
own circle of admirers. 

Very volubie were their excuses, and they 
made up for their social slackness previously, 
but overpowering familiarity in the present. 

They brought Georgie into the morning- 
toom, and all then sat down and inspected her 
she stood under the gaslight. 

‘How you have grown, child!” exclaimed 

Vance, unfastening her mantle as she 
#poke. ‘ Out of all recollection, I declare!” 

“Yes, she is not the leas’ the style of girl 
she promised to be,” chimed in Lizzie, with 
4 dubious tone of voice, 

‘And her hair being tied up makes a dif- 
ference,” added Jane. 

“Well,” remarked Georgie, now taking a 
Seat, “ you all look much the same as when I 
Saw you last—only older (meaning no 
offence)”—resolved not to:sis by dumb, as if 
the was some piece of furniture they were 

“Three years;can’t make any difference in 
looks at our age! To listen to you one would 

@ we were old women!” said Lizzie, 
ly ; adding, “ you are still in deep cr¢pe, 
see. Who spel nape dress? Jay?” 

“No ; it was made at Southsea.”  .« 

It’s a capital cut—is it not, Lizzie?” ap- 

Aling to her sister. 
ug Well, my dear,” interrupted her aunt, 

that was a sad business about yoar poor 

- But she was always an invalid, I 





never expected she would have held out so 
long. And Charlotte is married. Great 
changes. And we have had our changes, too,” 
now looking round the laxurious apartment 
complacently. ‘ We are quite in the county 
set. Your Uncle George’s money came to 
me, you know ?” 

‘Yes ; I know,” assented Georgie, quietly. 

“So strange ‘that he made no will. There 
was some cock-and-a-ball story'going about, |set 
rolling by the Bints, that he had made a will, 
and left all his fortune to you—of all people! 
Did you ever hear of such an absurd idea in 
all * pew life? I laughed till I cried when they 
told me.” 

Georgie muttered indistinctly that it was an 
absurd idea, and then Jane burst out,— 

**Did you hear that he was found at the 
bottom of the stairs with a broken peck. 
Fancy his dying in that way! They say, of 
course, the house is haunted. No one will take 
it, and so it’s given up to the rats.” 

‘‘What has become of Halliday?” said 


Georgie. 

‘Ob! Halliday was fearfally cut up about 
the will. She expected a fine legacy; and 
she hunted the whole house most carefully 
from garret to cellar, turned out every nook 
and cranny, allin vain. However, she must 
have feathered her nest pretty well, all the 
same, for she has married a man young 
enough to be her son, who, of course, marri 
her for her money ; and she has money, for 
she has taken the lease of the ‘Plough and 
Harrow’ public house, and stocked if and 
farnished it, and does a fine trade.” 

‘* Aad is one of her own best customers, if 
tales be true,” remarked Jane, with a spiteful 
pe laugh. ‘‘Tney say she drinks like a 

“ Well, girls, there’s the first gong; we must 
go and dress,” said Mrs. Vance, rising. ‘' You 
know your way to the drawing-room, Georgina. 
You see, we do not make any stranger of you, 
and we shall expect you to make yourself 
quite at home—b!ood is thickér than water,” 
patting her on the arm. 

All the same, as the two Miss Vances were 
dressing they frankly compared notes, and 
came to the conclasion that Georgie Grey was 
not the least like what they expected, and they 
were rather sorry that she had been asked to 
Bosworth Hall, 

Time went on, and Georgie shook down into 
a certain groove in the family circle, 

She did not go“out”’ with her annt and 
cousins, as the former, under pressure from 
her daughters, declared that her mother being 
dead only seven months such a proceeding 
was not to be thought of, even in the mildest 
form ; and when more than one or two people 
dined at Mrs. Vance’s Georgie partook of that 
meal alone in the retirement of the school- 
room. 

People who saw her were rather astonished 
to fiod that commonplace Mrs. Vance pos- 
sessed such an elegant, distinguished-looking 
relative—these were the county folk. 

In the town of Hillford she saw many 
familiar faces, and received for her own and 
her mother’s sake a hearty welcome in an 
humbler sphere. 

One day she actually met Halliday in the 
street when she was alone—Halliday, who 
was not drank. Oh! dear, no, but loquacious 
and outspoken. She paused exactly in front 
of her, and said, — 

‘* Well, unless I'm blind, ’tis Mrs. Grey’s 
youngest!” F 

‘Yes; and you are Halliday, Uncle Grey’s 


housekeeper, returned the young lady, 
promptly, “Poor old man, he & sad 
end!” 


‘He had; but ’twas an easy death,” and 
lowering her voice and glancing into Georgie’s 
rather-startled face. ‘‘ Believe me ,as I stand 
here, that will will be found, and someone as 
I could mention will be righted yet ; and those 
as is flaunting about in peacocks’ feathers, as 
has no right to them, will find their level. 
You mark my words,” and with a sudden 
change of tone, a8 if sorry she had let herself 





say 80 much, she ‘added, “ well, I’m glad to 
see you. You're a lady, whatever other people 
—_ be. Good morning to you, miss,’ and 
with a nod of her head she passed on, walking, 
perhaps, not quite as straight or as steady as 
she would have wished had she seen herself 
as others saw her. 

I have wandered from the point in enlarg- 
ing on Halliday and her little weakness, and 
that point was Georgie's position in her aunt’s 
household. 

She was not exactly an humble retainer, 
and yet she was not an honoured guest. She 
had no wish for five society, for balls, for 
dinner-parties ; but she could see that even if 
she had it would have been all the same, 

She was to stay in the background when 
visitors called. She was never summoned 
when these visits were returned ; she was left 
at home. She was sent all the messages, as 
of yore—all the errands into Hillford; and 
when alone with aunt and cousins they were 
more than amiable, they were positively 
gushing; and it was ‘‘ Georgie, dear,” this, 
and * Georgie, my love,’’ that. 

Georgie made bouqnets —arranged flowers. 
Georgie—oh, joy! was very clever with her 


needle, 

She could put a hat or bonnet together like 
magic; could make s bow or trim a dress 
with a taste and readiness that surprised her 
delighted relations, and that quite superseded 
their forty-guinea maid. Besides this she 
played very well, and had a good voice, and 
** goached "’ them up in the little ditties they 
sang when they were at parties; patiently 
going over and over the same bars again. In 
short, as a lady-companion, superior class of 
maid, she was a treasure. 

She answered notes; she received con- 
fidences; she advised about dress, and this 
was all very well for the present. But how 
would it be in the coming by-and-by, when 
she went out too, and appeared as a rival in 
the matrimonial market? It would not be 
s0 pleasant at all; already she had been 
* noticed.” 

She had been seen in church and elsewhere, 
and people had began to make eager inquiries 
about “their pretty cousin, Miss Grey’’— 
notably, Lizzie’s own and only admirer, 
although Lizzie had impressed upon him that 
they had her with them out of charity; that 
she was absolately without a penny. Still he 
was interested—odious, fickle man ! 

It was ungrateful of Lizzie and untruthfal, 
too, to speak of her relations in these terms, 
for Georgie had, as we know, forty pounds 
of her own per annum, and she was worth 
nearly as much more to her cousins as a kind 
of white slave ; fur what she had once be 
to undertake, out of pure good nature, they 
now looked for as a matter of course and an 
absolute right, and actually gradged any time 
she might spend on her own gratification— 
reading, practising, or taking a country walk. 

Mrs. Vance sawthis. She was not quite so 
grasping and bard as her daughters, ‘and 
Georgie was her sister's child, Sometimes 
she playfully remarked,— 

“Girls, you really must not put upon 
Georgie. She is too good-natured; that’s the 
second dress she has taken to pieces and 
altered this week.” 

This was her only remonstrance, as Georgie 
bent over her work with aching back and tired 
eyes, and Lizzie would reply with casy 


serenity,— 

m Ont Georgie does not go out herself. She 
has great taste and nothing to do, and she 
likes it. Don't you, dear?” 

Then Georgie would mutter something 
incoherent, and Jane would add,— 

“Tt’s much pleasanter for Georgie to be 
here with us—her own people—one of the 
family, than if she was earning her own bread 
out in the world as governess or companion ; 
and, after all, sewing is easy!” 

Sometimes Georgie thought that after all 
she would prefer to be a governess or com- 
panion ; she could not be harder worked, and 
she would be quite independent. Her mind 
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hovered round this idea for some time, and 
at last came to a resolute conclusion, to which 
she was helped by accidentally overhearing 
the following conversation between heramiable 
cousins, 

Soe was sitting at her open window sewing, 
one broiling afternoon, about four o'clock. 
Their bower was just beneath, and they were 
apparently sitting at the window discussing 
some one. It never dawned upon her at first 
that it could be her, and she listened quite 
unintentionally. 

“I wish she was gone; she will give us 
trouble yet,” said Jane; ‘‘she has been here 
six months now—nearly seven.” 

* Yes |!” acquiesced her sister, ‘‘and mother 
declares that next month she must begin to 
take her out.” (Georgie pricked up her ears; 
then they were not talking of a servant.) 
“ People, she says, are already beginning to 
notice, and ask, and wonder when our pretty 
cousin is going to make her appearance in 
society," 

“And when she does,’ interrupted .her 
companion, ‘‘youand I may retire. She is 
pretty, there’s no denying it, though I don’t 
admire the style, and young; and men are 
such geese, £0 easily attracted by a youn 
and pretty face, instead of solid worth an 
Fama i (meaning herself), ‘ You know, 
frankly between ourselves, you and I will 
never see thirty again,”’ 

** You need not remind me of that,” quoth 
the other, sharply, “though I consider that 


at thirty-five a woman, like a man, is in her’ 


prime. The is, how are we to get rid of 
her? Whatan ce she will be taking out. 
There will be her clothes, her seat in the car- 
riage ; four is an awfal crush, and four women 
are too many anywhere, and it can scarcely 
ba expected that one of us should stop at 
home,” 

** Soarcely, indeed |” snapped her sister ; “ I 
won’t for one,”’ 

"She is all very well now, and usefal, but 

once she is brought out in society and 
on the same footing as ourselves it be 
simply I won’t stand it, and I 
8 et Spent ye 9 
mo EX) quite a enoug) 
Why should she not go back to those friends 
of hers, the Blaines? I shall throw out a 
few hints.in that direetion, you see if I don't,” 
impressively. 

Bat no hints Angee be needed, ag eye ot 
come cousin, who was basy stitching that 
very lady’s benefit, had already heard, with 
orimson face and throbbing heart, she was 
not wanted—no other hint would be neces- 
sary. She would go, and as soon as possible, 
but to where? Why should she return to the 
Biaines, upon whom she had no claim? 
Whaton earth was she to do? She rested 
her burning head on her hands and asked 
herself that. question, and assured herself that 
wherever she went, or whatever became of 
her, she would not remain here. 


(To be continued.) 








Tae chiming of some particular words in 
the memory, and making a noise in the head, 
seldom happens but when the mind is lazy, or 
very ly or negligently employed. 

Mzyonx.—Jast as any weak organ of the 

body may be improved by exercise and culture, 
so may memory. One method of culti- 
vating the memory is to see to it that the 
impressions received are Properly and truly 
registered and repeated until they become 
familiar, and, s0.to speak, a part of the brain 
struetaze. Another is to be careful and not 
segister impressions which are valueless, and 
thus lumber up the mind with useless trash, 
hut to judiciously forget what is not essential. 
Forgetfulness is essential to remembering. 
We do not store up the unsound, but cast it 
aWey &6 G0on as we can; and so we should 
cast away the useless ideas that come and go 
in our active life, 





LET’S BE HAPPY WHILE WE 
MAY. 


Wuar’s the use of meeting trouble 
On its dark and dreary way ? 
It will find us all too quickly— 
Let’s forget it while we may. 
Let us lock about our pathway 
At the good things scattered there ; 
And, if we’ll examine closely, 
We will find a gen’rous share. 


While the sun’s about our pathway, 
Let’s enjoy his warmth and light 

Basking in the golden sunbeams, 
Ere they lose themselves in night, 

While the roses bloom around us, 
Let us gather all we may, 

And enjoy their bloom poe | fragrance, 
Ere their beauty fades away. 


Why sit down and sadly ponder 
On the trials that may come ? 
To he sure we know some trouble 
Visits every hearth and home. 
Still, why grieve and worry o’er them 
If they have not entered yet ? 
When we see them at the hold, 
Then ia time enough to fret, 


When they come don’t lose your courage ; 
Look at them through cheerful eyes. 
Tig the dread anticipation 
That gives troubles half their size. 
And we’ll often find them dwindle 
*Neath a sunny, cheerful smile. 
Oh, don’t let us fret and worry— 
Tis not really worth the while ! ie 








MADELINE GRANT, 


ee Joe 
CHAPTER XLI. 


Matrers were gradually coming to a crisis 
at Dunkearn. Things (as the Americans 
wouldsay) had been “ working round”’ for some 
time past. F 

Miss Blunt’s envy aniaffronted vanity was 
smouldering, and ready to blaze out at the 
smallest provocation. It only needed a letter, 
now on its way to her, to transform her into 
a social. firebrand, and to enable her to set 
everyone in the company by the ears, 

Then Mr. Glyn was human, and although 
he had done with Madeline in theory, in 
reality he was very fond of her still; and 
although he looked back upon little Harry’s 
deathbed with bitterness when he thought of 
her absence, yet he was in-lined to soften 
down her failings; coors: ,<ontly in his own 
mind he had an inwa:d conviction that 
Madeline was penitent, and was anxious to 
make amends for the past if he would meet 
her half-way with a flag of truce. 

A look, a word, had dropped from her occa- 
sionally that served as straws.to show which 
way the current was setting. 

He was relenting a little. Yes, he felt that 
he was only punishing himself as well as her. 
He would go to Mr, Grant, who was moat 
partial, most amazingly benevolent to him ; 
tell him, in as well chosen words as he could, 
o plain trath, and claim his daughter as his 
wife ! 

This scheme had been on the eve of heing 
carried out when Lord Robert arrived, and 
everything was changed. 

He naturally looked at the intimacy between 
him and Madeline with disgust, contempt, 
incredality, and suppressed fary. 

What had he to say to her so often in con- 
fidence? How dare he whie to her, sit 
beside her, bend over her, loiter behind with 
her coming home from shooting? What did 
it mean? And she did not snub him; she 
accepted the situation, and lent him her com- 
pany and her ear. What was the clue to 
this? Was if possible that she was in love 





eee 


with this cynical-looking, crafty, sandy-haired 


rou, But no, he did not think go 
her as that. badly of 
The same evening that they had been re. 


lating ghost stories he found himself in the 
library alone. There was reel-dancing in the 
big hall, but the fan was too fast and toofurious 
to suit his present frame of mind. He did not 
affect the pipes nor the national dance, and 
he strolled into the big, empty library and 
read the papers. Then he went over and 
— — -- — ves ow out, 

was @ bright moonlight night, and 
clear; the castle was casting a pay bo 
shadow across the lawa, and beyond that all 
looked as bright as day. 

He leant his arms on the window-ledge, and 
stood for a long—time not really looking at the 
scene, but wrapt in thought. ; 

He must retarn to town in a day or two at 
farthest, and before he went he must have a 
word with Madeline, and, perhaps, with her 
father, even although she paraded as Miss 
Grant, 

He had given her leave to do so. It passed 
all human forbearance that she should go 
entirely forget what was due to Mrs, Glyn— 
should allow this insidious, needy 
to whisper in her ear and to gaze in her 
as ifshe was free—as if she did not, in 4 
belong to him—Hugh Glyn, who had to stand 
aside and restrain many a fierce im to 
— Lord Robert by the throat and choke 

m. 

He was standing in the shadow of the cur- 
tain when, at this instant, the two people of 
whom he was Sine, came quickly into the 
room—the room dimly lit by one reading- 
lampandthefire. They did not noticehim; and 
Madeline, who was still slightly breathless, 
and had evidently been dancing, cast herself 
into a low armchair, and said, as she began 
to wield her fan,— 

“Well, here Iam! I have kept the tryst. 
ber is it?” rather wry 

‘*You can press,” said “her companion, 
seating himself more deliberately with hie 
back to Hugh. 

“Qh!” — scornfally — “the old thisg— 
money ?”’ 

Bh A dng Miss Grant, with your 
w igence,”’ 

‘* And how much this time?” : 

attamete nd 
as he g 

« Anothe r thou sand! Heaven and earth? 
You must be mad to ask for it. One would 
imagine that a thousand pounds was as easily 
ay a 
more than half my y a8 
ond co many af my diamonds that my father 


aD have @ thousand pounds, or anything like 


“Your father is reputed to have thirty 
thousand a-year. It’s a fleabite to him, my 
dear, and you must get it by hook or by crook. 
A young lady who has managed to hoodwink- 
him so completely for years oan surely con- 
trive to ges a = advanee. an been 
uncommonly ha it over racing season, 
= mousy t — — or . ny be posted, 

ou, 8, don’t w wha means 
Bat sooner than that should happen 1 should 
bo obliged to have recourse to my very last 
card, one I do not wish to play, unless yoo 
force my hand.” 

« And, pray, what is that card?” inquired 
Madeline, shortly. 

“To sell my secret—our secret—to your 

ileless parent.” 
orcOur seoret! Ob! what folly, what mad- 
ness ever tempted me to entrust t to a wretdb 
like you! Have I not your solemn 


“My promise must occasionally be fore- 
e. 


“You have the baseness to say so! Have 
I not stopped your mouth over and over agaiD 
with money?” 

The feelings of Hugh Glyn as he listened #0 


my 
3. I cannot possibly let 
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" 
this conversation may be better imagined than 


described. 
He had tried to speak more than once, but 
he bad been literally petrified by what he 


= looked at Madeline, he looked at her 
gollesgue—Madeline, cold and scornful now ; 
the other, bargaining, like the basest of 
villains that he was! ees 

‘What was their secret? He would wring it 
from the scoundrel’s lips. 

Needless to say that beth started when Mr. 
Glyn came suddenly and stood on the hearth- 
rug between them. 

they had no idea that he had been a listener. 
The library carpet was a thick, soft Tarkey— 
fcotfalls died away on it. . 

He had just arrived, of course, and, quickly 
recovering their self-command, they looked at 
him suspiciously in silence for a moment. 

“ How you startled us,Glyn! You come in 
like one of the ghosts we were hearing about,” 
said Lord Robert. ‘‘ Miss Grant and I came 
in hereto rest for a few moments away from 
thoze insatiable dancers outside and those 


9 co 

“T think I should tell you that I have been 

here all the time,” returned the other, leaning 
the mantelpiece to steady himself as 

he apoke, and speaking in a strange, repressed 


Lord Robert showe1 unmistakable signs of 
astonishment and discomfiture, and there were 


some seconds of an awkward pause, Then 
Hugh spoke again, 
“You and Miss Grant postess a secret in 


common, apparently, and your price is a 
thousand pounds. Supposing’—not once 
looking at Madeline—" that! you sell it to 
me?’ 

Lord Robert looked at him merry. Loath- 
ing contempt and instinctive dislike revealed 
themselves plainly in Mr. Glyn’s look and 
‘ . Then he said,— 

“Twelve hundred, if you like.’ 

“Tt would be of no use to you,” he said, 
with alowering brow. ‘'Miss Grant’s father 
ny it worth having; he is my mar- 

“Whether he is or not, you will tell it to 
me before you leave this room!” said Hugh, 

» “or you don’t leave it alive!” 

“My good man, don’t excite yourstlf! What 
on €arth have you to say'to me or to Miss 
Grant and her affairs? This much you may 
lnow—her secret concerns another man, pre- 
‘amably young—eh, Miss Grant, and good- 
Bagh Micra cehtoad with 

2 rally quiv th suppressed 
tity.” He turned and looked at ‘Made ine for 
the time, and there was a flash in his ese 
that fairly frightened her. 

“Hugh,” she said, springing up quickly, and 

bing het hand on-his arm, ‘‘ do not look at 
Me like that; do not dare to do it,” speaking 

gasps, her heart was beating 80 

quickly. “‘It—it—is our secret that is in 

| ere \ Noa yee. Fe “ Mae ay one 

knows ft,” poin a trembling finger at 
Lord Robért, as she Spoke, wines 

He knows it, and how?” 

Twas forced to tell him. He tried to 
beatae toelope ‘with mie, against my will 
eat, from a pionic. He pretended the 
Was'lame; he took mie to a farmhouse, 
g to Compromiss me; and then I was 
re to tell him all, and to bribe him heavily 
; tilence, He has been a nightmare to me 
fan Binde,” sparing peastonatety out of a 
heart. ‘He has forced me to be civil to 
him, When he knows that I loathe him—to 
Weck on him, to dance with him, when his 
his and touch makes meshudder. He levies 
blackmail ; often he wrings it from me by 
ts, You have heard him to-night.” 
“Viner gt breathless, staggered back to 
baret frie a urying her face in her hands, 


Jost at this moment Flo, the peerin 
g, the 
Siquttous, the sly, came to the door unseen, 
looked in, One moment sufficed for her 
& mental photograph of the scene and 


glide away. She saw Mr, Glyn facing her, 
pale as dtath, seemingly dispensing judgment 
to two culprits. Lord Robert Montago, who 
sat with bowed head, arms folded, and eyes 
fixed doggedly on the floor, he;was one, The 
other was Madeline, who, stricken apparently 
with some heavy remorse, was dissolved in 
tears. What in the world did it mean? 
There were a good many things of which Miss 
Blunt would like to know the meaning. 

Suddenly Lord Robert raised his head, and 
gazing at his vis ¢ vis like a wild beast brought 
to bay, said, hoarsely,— 

** And who are you? What have yon to do 
with Miss Grant? Are you the mysterious, 
fabaolous—but, no, you can’t be!” 

“T am Miss Grant's husband, if that is 
what you mean. I married her before her 
father returned to England,” said Mr, Glyn, 
emphatically. 

“TI don’t believe you,” returned Lord 
Robert, bratally. ‘‘You may call yourself 
what you like. Where are your proofs? A 
likely story that she,” pointing to his hostess, 
“is Mrs. Glyn. Why, you don’t even speak.” 

“That is no proof against our being man 
and wife ; in fact, it’s rather'on our side,” 
said Mr. Glyn, bitterly. “But there is no 
occasion to trouble ourselves about persuading 
you into anything beyond leaving Dankearn 
before breakfast to-morrow morning, which I 
shall take care that you do.” 

“ [leave Dankearn! I like your impudence ! 
Ii is you, my brave son-in-law, whom Mr. 
Grant will drive forth. By George! if what 
you sayis true, what a game you and she 
have played!” indicating the still weeping 
Madéline with asweepibg gesture of his hand. 
“But the sald game is dp, I can assure you, 
with Mr, and Mrs. Glyn. Mr. Grant shall 
have his eyes opened before another twenty- 
four hotira have gone over his head.” 

"But not by you,” said Mr, Glyn, his eyes 
flashing with diedain. 

“By whom, then?” with a savage sneer, 

‘' By me.” 

Lord Robert uttered an exclamation of con- 
temptuous surprise, and pulled his long yellow 
moustache. 

“Yes, by me, this very night ; there is no 
other alternative; and there are very strong 
reasons—one Of them represented by you— 
that there be no more delay. ‘‘ Madeline,” 
glanting at his wife, “‘ you see that in the end 
your promised duty falls on me,’ and walking 
across the room he opened the door and went 
out. 

‘'Do you mean to tell me that that fellow 
is your husband ?,” said Lord Robert, standing 
up and approaching Madeline, who was now 
at Pod eyes, 

“That gentleman is my husband!” she 
said, with a flash.in her eye. 

«Dear me !— ironically—‘ what a delight- 
fal surprise for Mr. Grant this announcement 
will be! Three years he has been the happy 
possessor of @ son: in-law, and not been aware of 
the fact ; and for two P mcd eee been able to tear 
yourself away from that paragon of men, who 
has just left us?” 

‘* Spare your smeers! Lord Robert. The 
wrong in keeping the marriage a secret from 
my father was all mine, It was against 
Hugh’s wish always. For that reason we 
have quarfrelled, or rather, he has let me go 
my own way, and given me my liberty. 
But I do not want it, I would—yes,” sud- 
denly looking round the 2 my furnished 
library, “give up everything — everything 
that [lived myself for—money, dress, jewels, 
fashion, friends—and live on bread. and-chsese 
with Hugh if he would only forgive me? ” 
‘*No doubt you will have an early oppor- 
tunity of testing your ambition. If I know 
Mr, Grant, he will lose no time in presenting 
his daughter—who has so long imposed on 
him—with the key of thé street, and will have 
Miss Grant’s husband kicked off the pre. 
mises,” he aided, vindictively, 

“JT am not so sare of that, sir,” said 
Madeline, rising and putting her hair back ; 





“but I am enre of one thing, and that is, 


that before I leave my father’s eyes shail be 
Opeie! to your conduct,” she added, in a 
voice s0 low and so suppressed as to be 
scarcely audible, “Never,” she added, with 
an imperious wave of the hand, ‘‘ presume to 
Speak to me again!” 

‘*Never—presume? Ah! ah! A good joke! 
Do you know what yon are saying, madam ? 
You, the daughter of a low-born upstart. 
Presume, indeed! If your father had not maze 
his coin by wringing it out of the miserable 
niggers, do you imagine anyone would have 
received such a littie snob as he is, or locked 
at you?” 

The end of this gentlemavly speech was 
lost, was solely addressed to the heavy black 
oak furniture, for Madeline had left him, and 
returned to face the remainder of the guests 
with what composurs ske might summon to 
her aid, knowing, as she did, that in her 
father’s sanctum, at that very time, the crisis 
of her fate had arrived, and her future course 
— being decided without any referencs to 

er, 

She felt that she was in the proverbial posi- 
tion of the person who fell between two stools, 
If her father thrust her out of-deors, she 
could not go to Hugh; if Hugh turned his back 
upon her, her father would not receive her. 
She had sinned against them both, and 
Nemisis had overtaken her at last. 

If she had clang to Hugh she would bave 
had a refuge now; but supposing that her 
father had, justly infuriated, spurned her, and 
sent her forth penniless, what was to become 
of her ? 

With this momentous question in her mind, 
no wonder that the guests remarked upon 
her scared, white face, and alent, ill- timed 
answers; 

* > * * 

Mr, Grant, Mr. Glyn, aud Lord Robert 
Montagu did not reappear among the com- 
pany that evening. 


__ 


OHAPTER XLII. 


Anp, meantime, what was going on in Mr. 
Grant's study? Youshallhear. Hogh Glyn, 
spurred by the exigencies of the moment, and 
by hot temper, scorn, and not a few other 
items, had hardly qaitted the library, and 
almost the first person he kuocked up against 
outside its door was lis host and fathet-fn- 
law, Mr. Grant, the very man he wanted, 

‘‘Gan I speak to you alone for a short 
time ?’’ he said, withoutany preambie. ~- 

“Qh, to be sure,” quoth Mr, Grant, ‘his 
thind at once turning into legal chanzels. 
**Oome along to my own den and havé a 
smoke and:chat. This reel-dancipg and bag-- 
piping and Highland flinging, it’s not in my 

ine at all,” 

Mr, Grent’s sanctum was close by, and 
soon the two gentlemen were within it, Mr. 
Grant, ensconced in his favourite morocco red 
chair, his visitor standing above him, ohe 
elbow on the mantelpiece, hie face unusually 
pale and grave. 

“ Well, now, Glyn, fire away,” said the 
little gentleman, lighting a cigarette, “It’s 
about those deeds you were looking over, eh?” 

“ Not exactly, Mr. Grant. It’sto'be plain 
—a more personal matter. You,” hesitating 
for a second, ‘have made me very welconie 
here, and appesred—if I may presume to say 
80—to like me.” 

“And so I do, my dear fellow,” very 
heartily, ‘‘so I do. I don’t know a singls 
young fellow that I like as well, You are’ 
clever; you are rising; you are making your- 
selfa name. I only wish I’d had a son like 

ou!” 

ate Then, what would you think of taking me 
for a son-in-law?” said Me, Glyn, fixing his 

piercing dark eyes on the litle old gentlemen 

beneath him. 

‘* Bh?” was his only reply for quite a long 
time—an eh ! incredulous, indignant, and yat 

not wholly combative—a long, sonorous ex- 

clamation, ‘* Personally, I like you, Glyn ; 





conld not like you better; but’—and he 
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Pansc@—"' you see, Madeline is my only child. 
She is remarkably good looking too; created 
quite a furore in town, You are a very good 
fellow in your way, and a gentleman, but do not 
bsofiended when I say that I am looking higher 
for her. I meanT expect the man she marries 
to place a coronet on her brow. You will 
admit that she will grace it?” 

Mr. Glyn bit the corner of his moustache, 
and said nothing; and his host, who, as he 
kaew, liked the sound of his own voice, re- 
samed,— 

‘Besides, Glyn, she does not like you. 
She can’t, excuse me, have you. You must 
see itsyourself! You would have no chance, 
I¢ is truest kindness totell youso. You have 
no idea whaianicebergsheis! I can’t make 
it out. I often wonder who she is looking for, 
or what she expects. She won't even give 
the fellows a chance of proposing for her.” 

“Look here, Mr. Grant! I can quite 
understand your views. Mad—I mean Miss 
Graot—would, of course, grac2 a coronet; but, 
let me tell you that we Glyns have far older, 
bluer blood in our veins than any mushroom 
titles of the last two hundred years. Look us 
out, if you will, in ‘Batler.’ You will see 
that we were here before the Normans. We 
are Saxons born, We arestill a power in the 
jand. Our family title is not extinct, it only 
wants money to revive it. I have many 
powerful relations, who, like relations, when 
I was poor turned away their faces, but to 
whom did 1 come as the ric) and successful 
cousin would recsive me with cries of wel- 
come and widely-open arms, and would intro- 
duce my wife and myself to circles as exclu- 
sive and as far beyond the stray third-rate, 
noble paupers who prey on your—your good 
mature and your ignorance, and, pardon me, 
credulity, as the moon is above the earth. 
I speak plainly——” 

“You do, sir, and with a vengeance,” said 
‘Me. Grant, a little overawed by the other's 
imperious manner, for Mr. Glyn had said to 
himself, why should he be timid before this 
man, who at bast was a trader, a slave-owner, 
® man of yesterday—whose grandfather was 
uuwept, unhonoured and unsung; a peasant 
Gescended from the like—wuhilst he, Hagh 
Glyao, though he boasted of no “ unearned 
increment,” was descended from men who 
were — at the time of the Saxony Hept- 
arch 

“You value both, I see, Mr. Grant,” said 
Hugh, holding out one hand, as if to convey 
the fact that he had scored a point; “and 
you value success. I am succéoding, and I 
shall succeed—I feel it—I know it—if my 
health is spared. I’ve brains, a ready tongue, 
and an indomitable will. I sall go into Par- 
dilament, and look what a vast field of possi- 
bilities that opens out! Which of your other 
wonld-be sons-in-law can aim at a political 
life? I have no wish to aay hard things of 
them ; but say, for instance, Levanter—what 
has he to offer but his ugly person—his empty 
title—his debts? Look at Montagu, look at 
the reputation he would bring you! ''—Hugh 
ehuddered as he epske—" do not all decent 
men shun him as if he were a leper—is he 
not branded ‘black sheep?’ What decent 
clgb in London would own him? He, and 
others like him, offer to barter to you their 
wretched titles but not, as you imagine, the 
entré: to society for your daughter's beauty, of 
which they think but little, and her fortune, 
of which they think a great deal.” 

“Young mai—youzg man!” gasped Mr. 
Grant, insrticolately; ‘yo. speak boldly— 
far too boldly.” 

"I apcak ths trath, and nothing but the 
trath,” (retaroed Mr. Glyn, impetuonsly. 
“I offer myself, my talents, my career, my 
lineage, for your dayghter—and as to fortune, 
I do not want it. I am now, thanks to my 
own brains, an independent man. Give me 
your auswer sir—yes, or no,”’ 

Many possibilities floated through Me. 
Grant's brain as he sat for some moments in 
dead silence, revolving this offer. Levanter 
and Montagu were all that this impetuous 





young man had said. He had good blood in 
his veins; he was handsome, clever, rising, 
whilst they were like leeches, ready to live on 
him, and giving nothing but barren names 
in exchange. This man’s career at the bar 
was already “talked of,” he himself coald 
vouch for one success, which had agreeably 
affected his own pocket, and, with proverbial 
gratitude, looked in the same direction for 
favours to come; and he had an eloquent 
tongue, a ready wit, a fiery manner that 
carried all before him. He would go into the 
House, he would (oh, castle-bailding Me. 
Grant!) ba one of the great men—Cuancellor 
of the Exchequer some day ! 

He shut his eyes, he saw it all. He saw 
his son-in-law addressing the House, and 
every ear within ita walls hangiog on his 
words. He believed himself an honoured 
stranger in the gall-ry, Maddie among the 
pesresses, 

Mr, Glyn, keen and acute, saw that some 
great idea was working in his subtle mind, 
and struck while the iron was hot. 

‘May I hope for your consent, sir?” he 
asked, quickly, 

“ Well, yes, you may, if you can win her. 
You are welcome as far as I’m concerned, 
Yes,” holding out his little yellow hand, with 
ove big diamond blazing on his little finger; 
“if you can get round Maddie you may have 
her, as far as I’m concerned. It's time she 
was settled; she is three-and-twenty next 
birthday, and uncommonly hard to please. I 
did look for a ready-made title, but one can’t 
have everything. I like you, you are tolerant 
to an old man’s whims—you don’t laugh at 
me under my own roof, and think I don’t see 
it, like those other cubs. You are a real 
gentleman, and I give you Maddie—yes, and 
welcome, now that I have said so much, and 
I see what your peonpects are; but the hitch, 
you will find, will the girl hérself. She 
does not take to you, and I would not honestly 
give much for your chance, to tell you the 
plain trath, Glyn.” 

‘‘What would you say, ‘sir,’ said Hugh, 
becoming a shade paler, ‘it I were to tell 
you that I had won her already.” 

“Toe deuce you have, and when?” 

‘' Taree years ago.” 

“ What! before I came home—when she 
was at the Penns! Were you the half- 
starved fellow that I heard was hanging 
about her? Oh, never!” 

“T am not sure that I was half starved, 
bat I was assuredly in love with her nearly 
four years ago.” 

“Ob ! so it’s an old affair.” 

‘* Yes, an old affair as you say, Mr. Grant. 
Remember that you have given me Maddie, if 
I can wio her, have you not? That is a 
promise?” 

** Yes, I have,” sharply. ‘‘I never go back 
of a promise.” 

‘Well I am now going to tell you some- 
thing that Iam afraid will make you very 
angty, but you will hear me out. We have 
been married three years!”’—he paused, not 
uonaturally nervous, awaiting the effect of 
his sentiment, and pulied his moustache. 

“Why, what! what do you mean?” 
stammered Mr. Grant, his eyes nearly 
starting from his head. “ What—what— 
what do you mean sir? I—I—I can’t believe 
you, so there. Don't believe a word of it—a 
single word of it!” 

“If you will only listen to me patiently you 
will believe all,’ said bis companion, takin, 
a seat at the other side of the table; “and 
am going now to tell many things that ought 
to have been told you long ago.” 


Mr. Grant opened his mouth. No sound | 


came, He was speechless, and his son-in-law 
proceeded very steadily. 

“You were said to be bankrupt, if not dead, 
and Mrs. Penn gave you no law when your 
bills were not paid. 

“ You have not heard that Madeline from 
show pupil instantly sank to shabby school 
drudge, balf-fed, half-clothed, and not paid for 
the work of two governesses. 





ee ———— 1 
I saw her at 4 
night for h 
I fell in love with 


“This went on for year, 
dance, where she played all 
echool-fellows to dance, 
sa ae 

‘* Miss Selina Pern hated her and 
to carry out her hate and malios, cum * 
have us left behind in Riverford one night late 
re! the last train. I¢ was all planned—ali her 

oing. 

‘*We waited exactly where she told 
wait, and the train went off and left us Nat 
morning I called to explain, but Madeline's 
character was gone, 

“Sie was thrast out, dismissed without 
money. She had no salary, friends, or cha. 
racter. I had no resources, and I took her to 
London, and married her.” 

He pauced ard looked at Mr. Grant, who 
was livid, and nodded his head, and said, in a 
strange, loud voice,— 

** Go on, sir, go on; get it over,” 

“Iwas poor. We lived in lodgings, bat we 
were very happy. However, after a time, real 
poverty and sicknesscame in at the door. I 
had typhoid fever. 

“It was & hot, unhealthy season, and 
nearly died. I sometimes have since thought 
it would have been jast as well if I had, and 
released Maddie, and thus cut the Gordian 
knot. However, I hung on, a miserable, ex- 
pensive, helpless, idle invalid. In the middle 
of all this the child was born ” 

Mr. Grant jamped a foot off his chair, 
composed himself subsequently. 

“Tt was a boy——”’ 

“A boy! Where is it?” demanded Mr, 
Grant, fiercely, 

‘* You shall hear presently,’”’ said his com- 
panion, gravely. ‘‘ Madeline was the tenderest 
of wives, nurses, and doctors,” 

‘‘Madeline |—my Madeline!” said her 
father, in a tone of querulous incredality and 
of shrill irritation. 

**We had no money—none! I had no 
friends, Iwas poate bitterly, “ We pawned 
almost all we had, save the clothes on our 
backs. We were all but starving. Jn those 
days Madeline was a model of womanly 
courage, and endurance, and devotion. When 
I look back on those days I oan forgive her 
much,”’ 

‘‘Madeline pawning clothes! Maieline 
starving!” cried Mr. Grant, breathlessly. 

“ Aye, she was. We were barely able to 
keep the wolf out. Then came your letter 
and an advertisement from the Penns. 

‘‘ Madeline pawned her psa days go 
to them, and they, never dreaming was 
married, acoepted her return with a8 
Miss Grant. Miss Selina was gone, She had 
no tell-tale ring, and they had heard she was 
in a shop. 

‘‘In an evil moment she saw your letter, 
where you spoke strongly about a poor love 
affair and possible marriage ; so in on, 
and to get money and bread for the child and 
me, she deceived you. 

“ Later on, when the fascination of wealth 
and power worked their way into her 
she still deceived you and forgot us. I must 
speak the truth. 

“She put off, and put off the evil éay ot 
telling you all. I was out of all patience. 
You remember one evening we went to 
at a painting in the drawing-room at Belgrave- 
square? That was my last appeal.” 

** She gave you up, then? ” 

‘* She did,” expressively. 

“ And the child—my grandson !" eagerly. , 

“ You remember the grand ball you gave? 

“ Of course, of course,” irritably. ‘It will 
not be forgotten in a hurry.” 

‘‘He died that night,” said Mr. Glyn, 
slowly. 

“Eh? What? Died did yonssy? Now 
sense!” 3 

“He died of diphtheria. Madeline came 
too late. You may remember she wore 

ack?” 

‘‘T remember it all. I remember her ill 
ness.” 8 

“The child,” continued Mr, Glyn, after 
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‘twas & lovely boy. We kept him ata 
kshire farm-house. Many a time I told 
Madeline that the mere sight of him would 
soften you towards us, bat she would not 
She made many promises, and broke 
them. She feared you too much, Since 
then—since his death—I have had nothing 
to say to her; I gave her her freedom for 
ever, Bat it appears that Lord Robert 
Montagu knows her secret. He ran away 
with her from some picnic two years ago 
here. You may recollect they were left 
pehind on the hills ; and she, to put an end 
to his hopes, at once told him the truth, 
Since then he has levied a persistent course 
of heavy blackmail. I happened to overhear 
his modest request this evening for a thousand 
s more. I interfered. I quashed his 
intention of selling his secret to you. I came 
here myself, as I ought to bave done before, 
put I was always hoping that Maddie—that 
Maddie,” and his voice broke a little. 

“IT know, Glyn,” said Mr. Grant, now 
rising, laying his hand paternally on his 
shoulders, ‘‘ that she would tell me, but she 
never did, She has treated you shamefally, 
andme too, Afraid of me! Why, everyone 
knows that my bark is worse than my bite— 
nay,I have no bite, What a mistake she 
has made. What an infatuated poor wretch ! 
Iam not such a monster as she would think ! 
You took her in when she had no friends, 
Oh, what a troublesome old serpent was that 
woman! Hem! Steady payment for seven 
years, and to treat my daughter in that way ! 
She, of course, did not know of your—of your 
being married ?” 

“Nol” 

‘And now what is to be done? How is 
the marriage to be declared? Are you ready 
to make friends with Madeline, and she with 
you?’ 

“TI cannot say that, Mr. Grant; my feelings 
are still too bitter—not for myself so much as 
forthe child, Do you keep her here as your 
daughter, as Mrs. Glyn, He had best an- 
nounce the truth. Perhaps, by-and-by, time, 
who heals all things, may bridge the gulph 
between her and me,” and he buried his face 
in his hands, 

“But this is all very finein theory. How is 
the world to be told she has been humbugging 
them for “1 last two years as Miss Grant? 

now?” 

“The wedding can easily be put in the 
paper as having taken place, but with no date, 
and you and she can go abroad whilet the 
world enjoys a nine days’ wonder. It will be 
no more, and this is not the season,” 

"You are a clever fellow, Glyn, Ah! a 
Very clear-headed chap, I will go by what 
you say; but I’m awfully upset by this story, 
I; «ill take me days to tura it over in my 
micd, As to Madeline, I don’t know how 
I'm to speak to her, Just ring the bell, I 
Mast have @ glass of sherry, my nerves are on 
Wires,” 

“Be lenient with her, Mr. Grant,” said 
Hah, quietly rising and ringing the bell as 
be spoke, ‘Remember she was only nine- 
teen. Remember the temptations of wealth. 
Remember she has many good qualities, that 
she has had to bear an agonising grief in 
secret, and that she is your only child.” 

And Mr. Grant, after some hesitation, pro- 
mised that he would remember, and he did. 


(To be continued.) 








TuERE are men whose presence infuses trust 
and reverence ; there are others to whom we 

v6 need to carry our trust and reverence 
teady-made, 

Tux celebration of the golden wedding of 
the uis and Marchioness of Ailesbury 
took place on the Nov. 28 at Savernake Honse, 

arlborough, Amongst the guests were Vis- 
Sount Savernake, Lord Henry Brudenell 

ruce, Lord ana Lady Frederick B. Bruce, 
= Sir Henry Meux, The marriage took 
eas + St. George's, Hanover-square, Nov. 
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THE MARBLE HALL AT HATFIELD, 


This magnificent apartment is probably 
unrivalled in the beauty of its oaken panels 
and carving. The noble and massive effect is 
increased by its exceeding loftiness, 

It fills two storys of the north front, and is 
lighted by two tiers of three windows each, 
= by two oriels at the upper end of the north 
side. 

The room is fifty feet long by thirty feet 
wide. An oaken wainscot, which runs round 
two sides, rises as high as the top of the 
chimney-piece. The wainscot is plainly 
— and is without ornament of any 

ind, 


This simple yet bold and free treatment of 
the wood is incomparably effective. Warm, 
rich and massive, the dusky oak most 
a reflects the ever-varying shades of 
ight. 

“On the southern side of the room the wall- 
space between the wainscot and the ceiling is 
filled up by some clear and delicate Gobelins, 
with deep, effective borders. 

Bat it is to its carved oak screen and its two 

alleries that the Marble Hall owes moat of 
its fame, The screen is at the western end, 
and partitions the room from the lobby out- 
side. It is divided by richly-carved pilasters 
into compartments filled with slightly enriched 
panels surmounted by an openwork tan orna- 
ment. The large folding doors, with their bold 
aud sweeping arch, are identically treated. 

Above the screen, and projecting slightly 
from it, runs the Visitors’Gallery. The front 
presents a wealth of carving, modelled on the 
same lines as the screen, but richer and more 
fantastic, 

The plain shields of the two compartments 
beneath the apertures, for visitors to watch 
the diners below, are foils to the delicate 
arabesques and the fancifal tracery of the 
divisions which flank them. An enlargement 
of the fan ornament of the screen, surmounted 
by a bold and massive cornice, completes this 
delightfal piece of artistic woodwork. 

At the opposite or eastern end of the hall is 
a@ Minstrel’s Gallery, which, having twelve 
open compartments, hardly presents so good 
an opportunity for the art of the decorator. 

Nevertheless, it is richly panelled, and the 
panels are filled with delicate arabesques, 
Here are introduced the heraldic lions of the 
Uecils, bearing cartouche-shaped shields con- 
taining the emblazoned arms of the marqui- 
sate, —Magazine of Art. 
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Cuinp-Marriaces In Inpra.—The native 
press have (says the India Medical Gazette) 
lately been discussing a subject of immense 
practical importance. With reference to the 
death of the Hon. Rai Cristo Das Pal, at the 
comparatively early age of forty-five, the 
question arose, Why do all the leaders of 
native thought in India die young? The 
majority of the papers answered it by point- 
ing to the unhealthy condition under which an 
intelligent Hindu is born and is obliged to 
work. His mother—probably his father also 
—was a mere child at his birth; he himself 
marries as a mere child, and at twenty-one or 
twenty-two has the cares of a large and in- 
creasing family upon him. He has no breath- 
ing-time, or happy independence in early man. 
hood, like the youth of Europs. He is forced 
by necessity to be prescciously old; and iu 
what we should call early middle life he finds) 
himself prematurely worn out and exhausted, 
Thus the burden of the complaint is the 
custom of child-marrtage. Certain educated 
Hindu gentlemen are calling upon the Govern- 
ment to legislate against these enforced child. 
marriages; but these are matters in which 
the Government cannotinterfere. Such social 
reform must be brought about within the 
society itself ; and, although its accomplish- 
ment is unlikely to be speedy, the educated 
part of the commutrity should be encouraged 
to persevere in their crusade against ignorance 
pea prejudice in the hope of ultimate suc- 
COSHe 
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HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT., 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FATAL FLASH, 


Tue storm subsided as suddenly as it had 
risen, and died away in a deluge of rain, 

As soon as Lady Valerie had been carried to 
a sofa, a party was sent out in the farm.cart 
to find out what it was that was lying in the 
Scarsdale-road, 

The Earl watched by his daughter's side 
in a fever of impatience to know the trath, 
his mind tortured by fears for his friend's 
safety. During the last month he had learnt 
to love Rex Verreker like a son, and the 
thought of him lying ont there with the 
pitliess rain descending on his defenceless 
head was intolerable to him, He rang the 
bell, and ordered the brougham to be got ready 
at once, that he might follow his servants 
directly his daughter was in a fit state to be 
left in Miss Beck's charge, and never noticed 
that Panton, as he went out of the room, 
picked up a piece of crumpled note-paper 
which was lying on the floor; yet that scrap 
of paper was as dangerous, if it fell into 
wrong hands, as a packet of dynamite near a 
lighted mateb. 

‘'Is he safe?” was the first words that 
Lady Valerie uttered, as her eyes roamed in 
eager search round the room for one who was 
not there, 

“Quite safe, I hope and trust,” said the 
Earl, soothingly, as he patted her soft brown 

air, “Iam just going to see after him.” 

‘*See after him? Is he here?” fixing her 
eyes on his face. 

“He's wet through,” said the Earl, 
evasively; “‘and he ought to change his 
things.” Then he escaped from the room, 
with a guilty sense of half a falsehood cling- 
ing to him, and also a secret consciousness 
that his hambug was of no avail. 

Directly he disappeared Miss Beck asked 
a Valerie, flarriedly, if she wouldn’t go to 


“Before I know ?” she answered, in such 
horror that the question was not repeated, 

Lady Valerie closed her eyes, and thought 
and feared and hoped, till she felt as if she 
should gomad. Only that ver; afternoonshe had 
been so unkind to him—refasing him a flower 
out of the smallest spite—and pretending to 
set up someone else before the trues, kindest, 
friend that girl ever had! 

Oh! if repentance were of any avail, she 
felt as if she could weep tears of blad! 
What a time they were! That dark place on 
the Scaradale-road was scarcely a mile beyond 
the park. She knew it so well, bacause as & 
child her heart uzed to beat fast as she rode 
by it, having been told by some foolish nurse 
that there were wicked fairies uuder the 
gloom of the branches, Now what a doabdte 
horror hang over it, as the darkness shroudet 
the dead horse and the man wh» had been 
riding it so recklessly in the storm. Her 
teeth chattered with terror, whiJat her cyes 
fixed themsclves on the door. 

‘They ara so long,” she said, hoarsely, 
unable to bear the sileace any longer. 

“Yoa see, my dear, they naturaily would 
be,” said Miss Beck, lookiog anywhera hat 
towards the white face, with the big awe- 
strack eyes, ‘‘ supposing it turned out to be a 
man from one of the distant farms? They 
would have to carry him to his home befure 
they came back.’ 

“ But it was not a man fromafarm! Ob, 
I know!—I know!” wita her hands clasped 
piteously against her cheat. 

“And the Earl has not been gone moxe 
than three quarters of an hoar,” said Miss 
Beck, with a glance at ths Sivres china clock 
on the table by her side, which had once 
belonged toa Bourbon. ‘ They could not get 
there and back in so short a time as that.” 

‘Short! The clock mu3t have stopped.” 
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Then abe lay back, perfectly atill, her eyes 
elosed, every sense coucentrated on that of 


‘The rain pattered against the windows, and 
the scent of shattered flowers came softly in 
om every breath of air. 

The room, indeed the whole house was 
silent, though the — ightod about the hall 
or in the passages in affci groups, 

Rex Verreker was 8 general favourite with 
the household ever since he had gone into the 
river to save the ‘e nephew from 


dro 
me | sail he was a gentleman down to the 
» and no one ever objected except the 
of Daintree’s groom, who remarked 
didn’t count anyone out of the 


: 


: 


Mi 


He was very nearly requested to leave the 
gervante’-hall in congeqaence, but Panton 
need, aad said that opinioss were free. 

butler was the only person who did not 
share the general anxiety, or, if be shared it, 
took it very philosophically, and withdrew 
his own private room, where he indulged in 
bottle of old port, and his most comfortable 
pair of slippers, : 

Having looked the door, he gat down in his 
axmohair, and, having adjgated his spectacles, 
took ont the paper which be had picked up on 
the drawing-room floor, smopthed out the 
erumples with a careful hand, aud held it up 
to the light. 

A grim smile of satisfaction ?pread over his 
freckled qountenance, for if he ever wanted to 
use ® Weapon against his master or his young 
mistress, he held a most effectual one in his 
possession. 

The Earl, if he knew of its existence, would 
give thousands of pounds to have it destroyed, 
and it lay in Panton’s option whether or not 
he should win an independence for life. 

_The enormity of the possibility staggered 


m, 

_He put bis fat arms on the table and blinked 
his eyes, thinking over the ten years which he 
had passed in the Earl’s service. 

‘* We've rubbed on pretty well together,” he 
thenght, with a nod of hia grizzly head; 
“ pretty well, considering the stiff backbone 
the old gentleman's got, to keep him from 
stooping to us poor folk ; net bus what he has 
often been wanting in a proper reapeot for my 
dignity. That he has, and there’s no denying 
it. T'aint as if, we weren't all the.same flesh 
and blood, only he’s got a big house and I’ve 
got none, and he’s got a handle to his name, 
aud I've got nothing but a Mister. Well, I 
can bring him down on his marrow-bones 
whenever I like, that’s a comfort, and the day 
may come when I shall be jolly glad to do it! 
ys | there’s that bell, and all the fellows 
out!’ 

He rose from his seat, drew.on hia boots, 
put the bottle of wine ia a cupboard, passed 
his handkerchief over his heated face, and 
burried from the room, the drawing-room bell 
ringing vehemently again and again. 

“ Heaven ha’ meroy! what can have hap- 
pened? There it is again—if it's thieves and 
robbers I'm not going to face them alone. 
Here, Susan, my good girl,” catching sight of 
her at the end of a passage, ‘‘ you come along 
with me,”’ 

“Whatever is the matter?” with scared 


sé 


eyex. 

“ Nothing, nothing, only I think my lady 
will be wanting you, so jast stand outside the 
drawing-room door, and you can tell the 
=." beckoning energetically, but afraid to 
r) 


p. 

“ Tell the others, when I’m wanted myself ! 
Whatever on earth does he mean ?” 

She could not understand, but, like a sen- 
sible gitl, she ran after him, not waiting for 
explanations. 

Panton disappeared into the drawing-room, 
aud she leant againat the wail listening, 
po ot ay by the beating of her own heart, 

hich ¢ 





eemed londer than anything else, | 


Had any newa arrived? Was Lady Valerie 


iin 








There wore hurried steps inside the room, 
the sound of voices talking, the rustle of 
womens’ dresses. Oariosity and anxiety 
mingled kept her spellbound, although she 
heard the noise of wheels upon the gravel, 
and knew that she ought not to be found 
in the hall, 

To her excited nerves a long time seemed to 
elapse before a carsiage-door elammed, and 
with a slow, lingering footstep, as of one who 
has failed and is in no hurry to annouuce his 
failure, the Earl of Beagdesert came up the 


marble steps, and bared his grey head as he 
entered the wide-open doors of his own stately 
house. 


He sighed heavily as he handed his hat to 
Beaumont, and said,— 

‘*Let me be told directly the messenger 
returns from Scarsdale, and let a further 
search be made as soon as it is light.” 

“T will go myself, my lord,” said the valet, 
prom wr 

“No, Beaumont, you must not try yourself 
too much. Let some of the gardeners go.” 

The drawing-room door opened, and Panton 
came out loo strangely excited, 

Beaumont instinctively stepped forward as 
if to shield his master from any further bad 
news, whilst Susan's head came peeping 
ro a marble column, anxiety making her 
oblivious of her abnormal position. 

‘* Please, my lord, her ladysbip thinks the 
doctor ought to be sent for.” 

‘‘Her ladyship?” It seemed an odd thing 
far Valerie to ask for the doctor for herself, 
Had anything happened to Miss Beck? “Is 
sheill? 8 ous, can’t you?” 

Panton drew himself up, as a reminder to 
his master not to trample on his dignity. 

‘*Not her ladyship, my lord; burt we can’t 
make out what's the matter with Mr. 


Verreker.” 
‘‘Verreker! Is he here? Good heavens! 
why didn’t a say 80?” 
ing past the butler the Earl 


And 
opened the door for himself, and saw the man 


whom he had been looking for half lying, 


half sitting on the sofa, with the blood trick- 
ling from a wound on his forehead ! 





CHAPTER XIV. 
WHO DID Ir? 


How had he got theye? This was all that 
Lady Valerie could tell her father, and he 
did not hear it till the next morning. 

She was still: counting the minutes till their 
return, when the door opened suddenig, and 
Mr. Verreker came into the room, his. face 
white as his collar once had been, his hair 
hanging over his forehead, his clothes drenched 
and dripping, He stood and leant sgainst 
the doorway, his eyes fixed upon the slight 
form reclining on the sofa, his arms hanging 
“Tr ~ mine avped Miss Back, for Lad 

* Are you ill?’ g iss Back, for 
Valerie seemed unable to ¥ 

‘‘No,. I’m all right,’ he said, boarsely ; 
‘* but my horse——"* 

“ Come in and sit down,” drawing forward 
a chair, bué even at that moment remembering 
how his wet clothes would spoil the hand. 
some brocade, ‘Is your horse much hari?’ 

‘‘ The poor brute’s dead,’’ 

‘*You were on it, and yet you escaped? "’ 
came in a soft voice, trembling with thank. 
fulness, from the direction of the sofa. 

** Yes! Lady Valerie,” and the shadéw of a 
smile flickered round his ashen lips; ‘it had 
better been the other way, hadn’t it?’ Evi- 
dently he bad not forgotten her cruel spoech 
of a afternoon, and the wound was ravkling 
still, 
‘‘Nol” she said, rising from her seat, and 
coming towards him with appealing eyes, 
‘* Money can buy another horse, but it—oh! 
heavens, there is bloed on your forehead!” 
stopping still and clasping her hands. 

He passed his hand aoross his eyes, as if 
half bewildered. ‘“ Yes, the blow wasn’t hard 


enough, but he did his best! ’’ 


-undertone, 





‘* What do you mean?” exclaimed 
Beck. ‘Surely it was the lightning - 
killed your horse? ’’ 

‘Yes! but it was a little hunchback thas 
tried to do for me,” subsidirg on to the end of 
a sofa, whilet his face grew deathly white: 
“ gurious, wasn't it?” 

Valerie’s eyes opened wide with terror, 
‘A hanchback!” she repeated, in an awe. 
struck whisper, whilst Beck stood open, 
mouthed. 

He leant his arm on the back of the sof, 
as if for support, and went on in a dreamy 

staring atthe carpet, “ Yes, the 
storm was bad enough—they told me not to 
go, I never thought of Simon. He bore ap 
against it so bravely, and never swerved an 
inch, with the blue fre playing all round us, 
till he dro down dead ander me, and we 
both ro over Saget, I felt the flame, 
and then I euapene fell asleep or faint”. 
a pause whilst he was gathering strength—or 
recollection, ‘‘and when I opened my eyes I 
Saw & horrid, misshapen brute with a stone 
in hig hand. He raised his arms and fet it 

a; it struck me here. I think he meant to 

me, but my head was hard or his strength 
tailed him !” , 

“ He shall be brought to justice,” exclaimed 
Miss Beck, quivering with horror, “ the ides 
of a murderer only a few miles from the 
house! What will the Earl say?” 

Valerie was clinging to the back of a chair, 
** Don’t tell papa,” she said, with livid lips. 

“ Not tell !” cried Miss Beck, aghast, 
whilst Rex Verreker stared dally as if he 
hardly unders' **My dear, he deserves 
hanging, and I could feel itin me to pay for 
the rope; but quick, ring the bell—he’s ill— 
he's dying!" she rushed forward to support 
him, whilst Valerie pulled the bell vebemently. 
The summons roused Panton, as we have seen, 
from bis soliloquies, and, he asgisted in raising 
Verreker’s long legs on to the sofa, Then be 
undid the stud of hia shirt collar, loosened 
his tie, and waited for the result, the Jadies 
meanwhile bathing the wounded foretead 
with handkerchiefs soaked in eau-de- cologne. 

“T shouldn’t ba’ minded being indisposed 
myself,” thought Panton, ashe saw his young 
mistress be over Rex Verreker with 
woman’s divine compassion in her eyes, 
“But I conld have dispensed with the old 
’un’s skinny fingers.” 

“ See his hair, even his eyelashes haye been 
singed!” said Valerie very low ; “ death came 
fearfully close.” ris 

*6] don’t like that blow, my dear,” in & 


rave whisper; ‘‘one never knows what may 
sa of a blow on the head. I wish the Earl 
were here!” 


“There he is! I hear wheels, Go and tell 


him, Panton.” 
Panton left the room, and the Earlappeared 


“re did Verreker get. here? I had 
almoit given him up. What has happened to 
him ?” he asked, quickly, 

Miss Beck laid her band on his arm, and 


said solemnly,— 

“That poor young man whom we have 
all liked and respected has been nearly mat- 
dered |”’ 

“Good heavens!” 


‘t Yes, you may ask him yonzaclf, a3 9000 
as he can answer you. It was & mau with 9 
hump on his back who did it,” ; 

“Oh, hush!” exclaimed Valerie. ‘We 
are not certain—there may have been a mis: 
take.’’ gaia 
‘‘Beaumont—where’s Beaumont? 
the Earl hastily, looking round. There was 
a group of servants gathered outeide the door, 
all listening eagerly, but afraid to enter, as 

The valet made his way through, them, 
came across the velvet carpet wiih hia noise 
leas ane. ’ onan 

‘Do you want me, my lor 

“ Yee; send one of the grooms for ® dookck, 
and, tell me, do you know any of @ mas 
about here with a hump on bis back! 

“Yes, my lord!” A sudden movement 
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aS 
behind him attracted his attention, and he 
saw that Lady Valerie had sunk down on a 
ebair, a8 if her knees refused to support her 
any longer. He was on the point of mention- 

“the name of the man’s master, and where 
he 


& 


‘ved ; but something made him change his 
mind, an@’he contented himeelf with saying 
¢bat if the Earl wanted him he should know 
qbere to lay hand his upon him. Then he left 
room to give the necessary orders to the 


- The Earl's brow was knit together with the 
gomtest anxiety till Dr. Merton appeared, 
shaking’ the rain-drops off hip « aud 
smiling with his usaal urbaulty, He 


g 


SGae vicdes ‘Tiegensinsheme een 
victim. Heexamined the wound 
‘oréhead, and gave it as‘ his opinion 
that Mr. Verreker's head‘had struck against a 
store, 
He certainly had had a natrow exeape 
from destruction, for one-side of kis coat was 
scorched, and the hair on his sight temple 


Perfect quiet was recommended, aula 
soription written.out which was to prevees 1! 
deleterious consequences, and then Rex twas 
allowed to retire to bed, and told to remain 


Impossible!" he #@f@, at once. ‘'Immust 
start for Vienna to-morrow.” 

“T shall send a telegram to your chief the 
first thing in the morning,’”’ said the Earl, 
with a quiet smile, “and Dr. Merton shall 

you a certificate, which I will enclose ina 
letter of explauation.” 

“You are very good,” leaning his aching 
head on hia hand, “but, indeed, I must ba off, 
- : is waiting to take his leave after I 
® 

“Then Mildmay must wait a little longer,” 
eid Lord Beandesert, in his most decided 
manner, ‘I have taken moré trouble about 
yoo to-night than I ever did for anyone else 
anf I'm not going to let it bs for nothing. 
Besides, I may want you for something else.” 

“T'm sare I’m endlessly obliged to you.’’ 

“Tat—tut; I don’t want your thanks, go to 
sleep, What is the matter now?” noting the 
anxiety of his expression, with the keen per- 
ception that generally belongs only to women, 

“I was thinking of that poor brate lying in 

road,”’ and, strong man ashe was, Ver- 
lips qaivered. 

“We brought him home,” said the Earl, 
@ntly, « to morrow he shall be buried by 
tay own horse, that came down with me last 
@ttumn, I think Valerie planted a rose-bush 
0a his grave—girls are so sentimental.” 

“Thanks, athousand thanks!” with hearfelt 
gratitude, 

Dr, Merton gave a few last directions, then 

room with the Earl. 

“Tsappose I had better write a warrant for 
the hunchback’s Fe na said Lord 
quant. ort, ‘an send it to the police 

ee Perhaps 80, my lord, but you don’t expect 
=~ to wait for it,” with a sly twinkle in his 
" He won't have an idea that he is sus- 
Pested, ’ said Lord Beaudesert, hastily. 

A secret that is known to a dozen per- 
She travels fast ; and I think that there were 
88 Many as that outside the open door of your 
om drawing-room,” 

‘ion they were my own people,” rather 


“They were, my lord ; but there were some 
amongst them, and if you can get a 
inae to hold her tongue, when her own 
t depend on it, [ shallsay that you 


rather, good-morning. I hope Lady Valerie 
will be none the worse for this exeitéthent.” 

The doctor got tito his gig an@@rove home, 
in the freshnes# of the early 80 
entirely engros#ed in his own that 
he took no heed of the drops which wore 
showering down on his hat and coat from @hie 
overhanging bretiches of the trees, Tf 4his 
story of VerréKer'’s was nob'the creation of his | 
own confused brain there was some 
ticularly ugly mystery #t the bottom of dt. 
The would-be assagsizy’ was, a6 he well knew, 
the confidential servant of Colonel Darseli— 
the man who @éflowed his steps wherever 
they went—and was #upposed to be cognisant 
of all his secrets, @ fellow whom the dodtor- 

ted of ‘@n unecrupulaocus agent in| 

‘the hands of a man without a oonsocicnce. 

It the rumour were ‘true that connected 


Colonel Darreilis name with Valerie's, 
some hidden com be — 
to light, which would bo highly 

convenient to the Harland tis ; yet 
he dared not give one word of ng lest te 


should be supposed to bé interfering with their 


most private affairs, and hinting the slightess : 


suspicion of the latter. A girl may be as inme- 
cent as the day, and yét if the smallest cloud 
of mystery hang over ‘her head it may grow 
into a shadow that will darken her life. None 
knew this better than the kind-héewrted little 
doctor, who was admitted into the-eonfidence 
of half the neighbourhood, an@ had never 
been known to betray it, 

He was quite alone, for it was not his 
habit to have his servant's rest disturbed as 
well as his own, when he was Galled for in the 
middle of the night, and he was glad of the 
circumstance when he caught sight of a 
crouching form in the wood, just outside the 
gates of Beaudesert. 

Aoting on a sudden impulse he called out 
‘t Zebedee!’ and as the man hesitated, he 
added, fiercely, “‘ come here, you rascal; sneak 
off if you dare!” 

Thus adjured, the hunchback came. out 
from the dripping bushes, and displayed an 
ugly face, with cunning eyes under shaggy eye- 
brows, long nose, narftow-pointed chin, and 
low forehead shaded by untidy loose locks of 

izzly hair. His head was bare, and the 

rown coat which reached nearly to his ankles 
was patched and shabby. He touched his 
forelock with eringing respect, and stood still, 
blinking like a bat in the sunshine. 

“Your master’s out of England, I ander- 
stand ?”’ said the Doctor, flicking a fly off his 
horse’s ear, 

The man nodded. 

‘*Then the sooner you go after him the 
better; take my word-for it. I suppose there’s 
somebody left at the Keep who can open the 
door to the police?” 

Zebedee’s face turned grey, and his chin 
dropped, but only for an instant. The next 
minute he made an awkward bow, and mut- 
tering '' Thank yon, sir, I'll harry back to be 
ready for them,” slank away. 





CHAPTER XY, 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


Lavy Vaterte felt strangely happy the next 
morning, and although she did not analyse 
her own reasons for being in such good spirits 
it is possible that Rox Verreker’s enforced 
stay under the roof at Beaudesert had some- 
thing to do with it. Also she was most likely 
much delighted to think that all Flossie 
Springold’s charms, backed by the farther 
argument of a fearfal storm, could not avail 
to keep him at Scarsdale Park the night 
before, 

The knowledge that he muat go away filled 
her with vague alarm, for he alone knew of 
the danger which threatened her, and he alone, 
she said to hefself with shining eyes and 
a blushing cheek, could have the power to 
avert if. Ifthe was poor she was boundlessly 
rich; if he had no position to compare with 





have 'petformed a miracle, Good-night, df, 


her own, she would willingly descend to his. 





And then she turned away her pretty head 
for fear lest she should catch sight of her own 
blushing cheeks, for in her modest heart she 
scarcely dared to think of love under its own 
uamistakable name, It had been friendship 
“mi yesterday—triendship through all the ° 
long days of her slow recovery, till now, when 
the fear lest Misa Bpringoid’s charms had 
, and kept & Willing prisoner, 
@® storm of indignation in her 


eager A her she came 
into She room hurriedly, hor habit caught 
up in ber left hand, her blae eyes wide open, 
a6 if with fear. 
On sesing Valetie the darted towards her. 


end ihewteak with clasped hasisead henvlig 
ands 
breast the answer, 

“ These one dead that I know of,” said 
Valerie,edlly, irritated that any other woman 
should M06 Only to feel such i in 

I also to show it, “ Won’s 
7°, teen Weren't Killed,” with a gaspi 

“ g n 
gob, waa the Oh 


Heaven! I was half mad!” sud Fiossic 
wank down upon the first chair she saw near 


3 “Te had a narrow escape, His horse died,’’ 
sai@ Valerie, slowly, feeling her heatt ing 
as hard as a stone the little beauty, 


although she ought to have softened at the 
remembrance of own pangs of elarm the 
evening before, 


“And he escaped? Nota broken bone, nor 
® scratch? Are you sare?” with vivid in- 
terest 


“He had a blow on Mis forehon’. and the 
dostor saysheis to be kept quiet,” said Valerie, 
calzdly, ae she put her feet to the ground, and 


sat up. 
To be kept quiet! They always say that 
when there is anything serious. Oh, there’s a 


dear creature, let me see him!” and she got 
up from her seat impulsively, ‘ 

Lady Valerie opened her eyes to their fullest 
extent. _ 

‘* He is in bed,” she said, quietly, as if that 
settled the matter for good and all. 

“That makes no difference,” said Miss 
Springold, with calm contempt. ‘I nursed 
my cousin Tom all through the rheumatic 
fever, and np him through besides, when 
the doctors had given him up, Let me go to 
him, we are such old friends.” ‘ 

«*T tell you there is no danger,” said Valerie, 
freezingly. : > 

‘«They may tell you so, that is very likely. 
Why should they risk making you ill again 
for the sake of an acquaintance? Bat for me 
it is very different—he is my dearest friend,” 
speaking rapidly, and clasping her hands tight 
together, “ the best friend that girl ever had ; 
and when he comes back from Vienna, he will 
be my husband.” 

For an instant the room, with all its pretty 
ornaments, gilded chairs, alabaster statucttes, 
and vases of flowers, seemed to whirl round, 
and Valerie caught hold of the arm of the 
sofa as if to steady herself, and then with a 
mighty effort she got up quite calmly, and rang 
the bell. 

© Ask if Mr. Verreker is asleep, and if any 
one is with him,” she said to the footman who 
answered it, and the sound of her voice was 
to her own ears like that of.a stranger's, 80 
cold and harsh. tee 

‘' Thanks!” said Miss Springold, fervently, 
but Valerie took no notice of her. 

The answer, brought back in tivo minutes, 
was that the doctor had just been and ad- 
ministered another sleeping-draught, and the 
pationt was to be disturbed on no account 
whatever. 

Then Miss Springol@ took herself off, for- 
getting to make the slightest inquiry after 
her hostess’s health, and ofly begging her to 
let her know the last news that evening. 

There was no real reason for anxiety, how- 
ever. After a few days of quiet Verreker was 





himself again, and the doctor gave him per- 
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[THE SOONER YOU GO ABROAD AFTER YOUR MASTER,’ THE DOCTOR SAID, “‘THE BETTER, THERE IS SOME ONE WHO CAN OPEN THE DOOR TO THE POLICS,”) 


mission to return to his diplomatic duties as 
soon as he liked. 

As soon ag he liked! The phrase seemed a 
mockery to him, when those duties must take 
him far away from England and Valerie. 
Did she love him? That was the question 
that haunted him night and day. 

If she loved him it would be cruelty to go 
awsy and make no sign; and yet how could 
he, without any particular position, ask her 
to give herself to him with all the brcad lands 
of Beauderert, and half-a-dozen other places 
tacked on to her shirts ? 

Tke prosecution for murder had fallen 
through, because the suspected person was not 
to be found, The police had paid an early 
visit to Ivors Keep; but, early as it was, the 
bird had flown. 

Dr. Merton breathed freely when he heard 
it, and cast a look at Lady Valerie, which she 
seemed to understand. Let the affair be 
buried in 1m yet so long as Rex Verreker 
was safe; rhe could be ccntent to let the 
would-be criminal go unhurt. 

Not so Miss Beck, who, when she heard 
that the hunchback had run away, looked as 
if she would have liked to tear him to pieces 
with her own gentle fingers. 

Valerie, to escape a discussion, took her hat 
and walked across the sunlit lawn to the 
sbade of the slopes; and Verreker, seeing the 
glimmer of the white dress in the distance, 
got up from his own position, where he had 

n lying, with his legs stretched out on 
the grass under the willow-tree, and followed 
on her track. 

She heard his step, and straightway sat 
down on a seat, for her knees were trembling. 
The smallest exertion was too much for her, 
but she was tired of lying on the sofa, and 
bad determined to make an effort. Her 
heart beat fast as the sound of his steps came 
nearer, ever nearer, till at last he stood in 
yay vest _ _ in + hand, a small sun- 

winkling through the branshes on his 
yellow hair, . 





* You feel stronger to day ?”’ he eaid, after a 
pause which had seemed long to her, because 
she knew that he was looking at her all the 
while, and tried to seem as if she did not 
know it. 

“Yes, Iam getting quite well, Papa talks 
of taking me abrcad for a change, and I think 
I should like it.” 

“ Ask him to bring you to Vienna,” he said, 
with a conscious smile, waiting eagerly for 
her answer. . 

She looked down at the ivy growing over 
the arm of the seat. z 

“No, indeed; why should I? We have 
friend» in Paris.” 

‘*I thought you had a friend in Vienna,” 
drawing himself up, stiffly ; “ but if you don’t 
think so, I suppose you haven't.” 

‘*A friend?” putting on an air of puzzled 
inquiry. ‘Ob, yourself, perhaps; but, then, 
we can see you in England.” 

‘*And quite enough of me too,” with 
exceeding bitterness, as the glory seemed to 
go out of the sunshine and the sparkling 
waters, and a shadow came over the hand- 
some face that had been 20 bright before. 

“Scarsdale Park saves us from having too 
much,” with a joyless laugh, ‘‘ We ozght to 
be thankful for having it so near.” 

His eyes flashed resentfully. 

‘*T have been over there twice; no, three 
times, during the last six weeks,” 

*So0 much may be done in three long 
afternoons,” she said, with an involuntary 
sigh, as she thought that during those three 
calls, with a sudden jump he had gone from 
friendship to the very bounds of matrimony. 
She could swear he was free when he played 
the part of her good genius on the night of 
the ball, and now he was tied for ever to the 
greatest flirt in Blankshire. 

He could not tell what she was alluding to, 
so answered, drily,— . 

“Yes, when there is much to be done,” 

“ Miss Springold will make a pretty bride,” 
she said, thoughtfully, as if she were already 








‘picturing her in orange blossom and white 


satin, standing at the altar by Verreker's 
side. “I hope she will ask me to her 
wedding.” 

“ Weddin 
than funerals,’ 

“ T hope you won’t think 20 of your own,” 
~ said very low, with a slight quiver in her 
voice. 

‘*My own?”—a harsh laugh sounded 
through the silezce cof the wood—''I think 
there is more chance of the other “4 

Lady Valerie’s heart gave a bound, as it 
flashed across her that } soa must be some 
mistake. With a new light in her eyes she 
locked up at him for the first time, and the 
next moment all would have been explained, 
but— 

“How d’ye do, Lady Valerie,” said s 
cheerful voice close beside her, and Lord 
Daintree’s broad form hid every § ae of 
the river, ‘* They told me I shoul r might 
somewhere about, so I thought I 
venture to look for you.” 

The chance was gone, and Verreker stepped 
back in bitter diegust, knowing that he would 
not have another opportunity of speaking to 
Valerie alone, 

Lord Daintree stayed to dinner, and stood 
by Lady Valerie's chair nearly all the even- 


ing. 

In the early morning Rex Verreker stastel 
for Germany, and as he took his last look 
the old towers of Beandesert, he said to bim- 
self, ‘' Good-bye to all that I care for; bere 
ness is not for Rex Verreker,” whilst 
Valerie was weeping behind her curtains, a] 
the rosebud in her hand which she had 
had the courage to drop. 


(To be continued.) 


are depressing things; worse 








A man troubles himself with im 
sorrows, and discards those things 
help him easily to eradicate those sorrows 
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[‘‘ oH! PLEASE, DON'T WAIT FOR MAMMA,” BERYL PLEADED, A LOOK OF DISAPPOINTMENT CLOUDING HER FAIR FACE ] 


NOVELETTE.] ' 
HEART TO HEART. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 


en loveliest creature I ever set eyes 
on , 

And Digby Stretton turned his splendid eyes 
on his brother, and looked as if he expected 
him to speak. 

Habert Stretton langhed; Digby was always 
seeing the most beautifal girls in the world, he 
deslared, 

“Who is she?” he asked. 

“ Haven't the least notion, my dear fellow,” 
his brother replied. ‘She was sitting under 
the old oak in the wood yonder, all by herself. 
She was dressed in white, and-———” 

“A fall-blown Dryad !” Hubert said, laugh- 
+ “Did you attempt to propitiate her 

desship in any way? though the Dryads 

Were not quite goddesses, according to 

Lempriere, A sort of half-and-half divinity, 
mortal and half vegetable, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Don’t chaff, Bertie, my boy; my Dryad 
was a lady, the loveliest Ieversaw. You will 
my 80 when you see her,” 

‘H'm, perhaps,” the younger brother said— 
he was fastidious in the matter of female 


' ‘beanty, “Describe your beauty, Digby, my 


a and let me hear what she was like.” 

Bhe was lovely, that is almost all I can tell 
you,” was the somewhat hesitating response. 

She puzzled me.” 

“As how?” 

“By the way she sat—she was as still as a 
statue ; but that her eyes were open I should 
have thought she was asleep. I never saw 

& face; no painter ever pictured euch a 
006; no sculptor ever monlded such perfect 
since Galatea sprang to life under the 

hand of Pygmalion.” 
Bravo, brother mine,” Hubert Stretton 
iid, Ianghing. ‘It is a pity the young lady 
Rot here to hear your rhapsody. I expect 





she is some sentimental miss from the town, 
or some country cousin at the Rectory ; they 
are always having all sorts of people there.” 

‘* Whoever sbe is she ‘is a refined lady,” 
Digby Stretton said, warmly. ‘I gathered 
that much from her voice and manner.” 

‘¢ Her voice ?”’ 

“ Yes; it is music itself.” 

‘© You talked with her then ?"’ 

‘‘Hardly! We spoke to each other. Lion 
here brushed rather rougbly against her skirts 
—she was sitting close to a favourite hole of 
his, and he suspected designs on his rabbits, I 
suspect. She started as if she were frightened, 
and a curious look came into her face, I 
apologised, of course, and she looked me fall 
in the face_with such bewitching eyes; there 
was a far-away look in them, as ifshe saw 
beyond me somehow, I could hardly make 
her ont; but she spoke, and her voice was 
music. She did not move, but she put ont her 
hands in an odd sort of way, and——” 

“ Ah! An wsthetic young person, evidently,” 
Hubert said, lighting a fresh cigar. ‘Those 
crazy folks do stare at you, as if they were 
looking through you at something else. That’s 
their way of appearing ‘intense.’ You have 
not told me yet what she was like, old fellow 
—whether she was dark or fair, blue-eyed or 
brown, old or young, or——’” 

For answer Digby Stretton burst into such 
& panegryic on the lady he had seen that his 
brother only laughed and declared he must 
see the lady for himself, for she seemed to be 
every style of beauty at once. She was lovely, 
that seemed to be all that Digby could tell 
him, and her dress and manner betokened that 
she was a gentlewoman, and they both 
wondered that they had never seer her before. 
Digby had never seen sucha face and form 
since he had come into his kingdom, and 
become master of the old house on the terrace 
behind them. 

A grand old place was Stretton Royal—a 
place for any man to be proud of—and it looked 
grandly beautiful with the sweet summer sun- 





shine, softened by coming evening, shinirg 
down uponit, and makiogall its windows glitter 
as if diamonds had been thrown broadcast 
against them by a giant hand, Old, grey, and 
ivy-covered, its walls had seen many a ge 
since the first of the handsome Strettons had 
attracted the eye of the Virgin Queen and had 
received the reward of his beauty and his 
—— by being ennobled by her queenly 
ands. 

There had been a Sir Digby Stretton of 
Stretton ever since, and the house had proved 
ite gratitude by remaining loyal even in the 
most troublous times, when to be a king’s 
partizan was to come to the block tco often— 
to be ruined and sent naked on the world 
almost a certainty. 

Stretton Royal could show the chamber 
where a Stuart hid from his enemies and 
found loyalty and good faith, despite large 
offered rewards and threatened punishment, 
and the deep hole in the dark cellar, where 
the family plate and heirlooms lay hidden 
while Cromwell ransacked and routed in vain. 
And the family records were fall of traditions 
of the bravery and ineceraptibis loyalty of the 
Strettons of that day. 

There were brave stories, too, of the family 
as it descended; there was the Stretton of 
Blenheim, and the one who died at the head 
of his regiment at Waterloo; and there was a 
handsome, merry-eyed it in the great 
banqveting hall, the original of which lay far 
away out on the bleak hillside in the Crimea. 
The Strettons had served their country well, 
and were held in respect far and near. 

They were not a nuwerous family ; there 
were but few women amongst-them. It 
happens so sometimes in families, and the two 
young men who were alone in the great house 
now had no sister. Their father had been 
dead about a year, and the Sir Digby Stretton 
who had succeeded him was young and well 
beloved of all who knew him, but he lacked 
the wonderful beauty of the old race. He had 
had it, he was born to it as an inheritance, 
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bué fate had willed it otherwise, and when he 
was five years old an accident befel him which 
deprived his face at once and for ever of any 
claim to beauty. 

No one quite knew how it happened—his 
nurse denied all knowledge of how the catas- 
trophe came about; the child's clothes caught 
fire, and before he could be reached he was 
terribly burned. He was a sturdy little 
fellow, and:he soon recovered, but the finely: 
cut, handsome features, the badge of the 
Stretton race, had disappeared for ever. His 
eyes had escaped—they were as brilliant 
as speaking as before, and there was a 









grass below the great where royalty 
had strolled and chatted before now Mike any 
other ordinary mortals. 

**It will be something to tell the mater 
when she comes home,” Hubert said,.pufiiog 
away the rings of smoke and trying to blow 
some of them into Lion’s eyes, an affront 
which (the big dog os with sablime 

only turning his great head away 
d his black muzzle intohis master's 

; “she is always interested in yonr love 

irs; they take the place of novels to her I 
verily believe.” 
“I never have any love affairs,’ said Sir 
igby, with a half sigh. ‘‘ You know that, 
corti, I never shall have. Wheat woman 
would marry me?” 

“Half the women iucreation, my dear boy. 
You have only to throw the handkerchief and 
you'll see.” 

“Ab, perhaps,” the elder brother said, 
** but what woman would love me, Bertie? I 
have seen them turn away with a shudder 
—— they have been introduced to me, 


“And that’s all bosh!” Hubert said, 
heartily. ‘' You are too sensitive by half ; the 
old house yonder and the Stretton acres would 
blind any woman.” 

“ Yes, I know,” the Baronet said, and there 
was @ ring of pain in his deep, resonant voiee, 
He had the Stretton voice left him —the voice 
that the poor said, was ‘‘as good-as music” to 
hear; “bat I will take no woman so blinded 
for my wife. Until someone will have me for 
myself alone, and forget that I am as ugly as 
the veiled prophet of Korassan, I will bring 
no mistress here, The family honours will 
come to you, Bertie; you will be a fitting 
master of the old home some day.’’ 

“ Heaven forbid, if it costs me you,” the 
Ag ee said, and he meant it, Reckless 
and trong though he was,’ costing his 
mother many a bitter tear and slespless night, 
Hubert Stretton dearly loved his brother, and 
would have given his life to serve him. Tey 
would have resembled each ‘other very closely 
but for the unfortunate accident that had 

ved the elder of his good looks, aud they 

two points of resembiance left stili—their 
= ~ py the —— voice. 

seeing +t Lady Stretton often 

declared she could not tei! her song apart— 
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their voices were so similar, and they bore a 
masculine res ce to her own, which 
was very soff-and sweet. She was a stately 
lady of rather a bygone pattern, who looked 
like a queen in‘her velvets.and lace, and who 
kept up the dignity of the homse-to its fallest 
extent. In spite of the somewhat careless 

-fellowship of the’baromsh, anf the reck- 

dissipation of her’ gon, ahe was 
qway on a short visit 











ja belongs to them,’ = 


ven- 
ture, as his brother called bel Bae Dic, 
ana Habert proposed tondiate it 
geturned. ‘ 
net ar new people at ‘Ths Idmes,’ he 


“ Has the mother oalied there? ” 

‘* Not yet. Get her to when she eames back. 
ii is a lady house, I 
know.”’ 


‘Two or thee days passed Risllenqeeted by,00d Dighsanw 
more of the stravger. 
hausted weod, and 


once 
Stesttons, but through some forgotten litiga- 
tion had passed out of #eiethands and was 
out of their domains ; if watalways inhabited 
by people of birth and condition, and had only 
recently bsen vacated through the death of its , 
occupier. 

The brothers heard shat a lady had taken 
it, Mes. Blount by name, and that she had 
G@anghters, but that they were all away just 
then, not to return for a few days. 

**So your inanforata did not come from 
there,” Hubert said to his brother, after they 
had heard this piece of intelligence, ‘‘She 
was a waif from the big world of London, I 
suspect, ont for a holiday. You will see hor 
no more, I suepect,”’ 

“I havea feeling that I shall,’ Sir Digby 
replied, and he was right. The time was 
coming very soon when he should see that 
sweet face again and hear that gentle voice 
a gone to his heart with such a tender 
t 

‘Two days hater his brother had gons to meet 
their: mother, who was returning home, and 
Sir Digby, detained by business that he ;could 
not: put off, was walking to the house of a 
tenant through a shady lame that ran along 
one side of the park. It was a sweet, secluded 
spot, a bit of real ruraliem; the hedges 
fragrant with the scent of wild roses and 
honeysuckts; and bright with flowers of all 
sorts. He waslonnging along when he heard 
the sound of wheels and the rattle of a horse's 
hoofs a3 if some vehicle were being very oare- 
lessly driven, or a horse had ran sway. 

It came in sight while he was wondering— 
an empty trap, drawn by a frightened and 
evidently ranaway horse, the little vehicle 
rocking from side to side aud threatening to 
turn over every moment. At the same instant 
a white figure started up from the side of the 
path—a slight girl who had evidently been 
sitting down on the grassy edge of the path. 
It was the girl ho had seen in the wood, and 
she stood still with a wild, white face, right 
in the way of the approaching danger, 





CHAPTER Ii. 
Ir was all over in a moment, as Digby 
Stretton told his brother afterwards. He had 
sprang forward at the risk of his own life, for 





within a very few yards of him, and yj 
desperate grip had seized the girl al ‘a - 
her on to the bank from which she had risen 
rolling into the hedge himself, and struggling 
wildly amongst the briars and stinging nettles 
in a most uaromantic and unheroie fashion, 
He recovered himself as the horse flew 
and shook himself free of the thors anj 
leaves, and went to the young lady. 
She had fainted from fright, and he raised 
her beautiful head, and took off her hat, His 
eyes ah —— — was the same 
Jowely seen under the old oa 
she dovelior than ever as she lay eric te 
and still as 


was 
arm, as marble, and cold 
deat i hair fell 
over 
Seared ees 
80 80 
rounded. oes " 


She was daintily dressed, though very 
simply, in ® muslin dress, with » ‘broad. 
ee straw hat, 

Everything about her told its own ‘tale ot 
fastidious neatness. From the delionte lace 
raffles at her neck tothe tip of her little boot 
her attire was thatef # lady. 

And yet he had mever seen her before, How 


-eame she there? and what had made her star) 


a Fe nen hp Ee was 
ai i see the coming danger, or was 
not conscious what she was doing, 


She opened her eyes as he was wonilering 
whut he should do or how he should get help, 
and he saw their brilliant beauty looking 
straight into his. There was no conssionsness 
in her face, no confasion, She put her hand 
on his breast, and said, in a bewildered 
a 
**Is that you, Dormer?” 

She was evidently not herself yet. Her 
fright had shaken her terribly, and he laid her 
gently down, fearing to alarm her farther. 

‘‘Are you better?’ he asked. “I hope l 
have not hart you?” 

‘‘No, I'am not hurt,” she replied. “ What 
has happened? Whereis Dormer, I do not 
know you.” 

*' You were in danger of being knocked down 
by a runaway horse. I was fortunate to be 
able to help you. I think the fright made 
you faint. You did not see,” 

“See? How could 1? Who are you thal 
is speaking to me?” 

“Not see?” and Digby Stretton looked into 
the beautiful face with something like awe. 
“Ts it possible you do not see me now?” 

‘I can ses nothing—I am blind.” 

There was a sad ring in the sweet voice, and 
the young man looked at her with pity and 
admiration unutterable. 

No one would have known from a casual 
glance that there was anything the matter 
with the sweet, pensive-looking eyes, and the 
rest of the face was a3 expressive as if she had 
seen and noticed everything tust was going 00 
around her. 

Digby looked at her, and longed to clasp her 
and her helplessness to his heart, and tell her 
how sorry he was for her. 

“ Blind!’ he ejaculated. “I did not keow; 
I could not tell, I am afraid I have frightened 
you terribly.” | 

“No,” she’ replied. ‘1 waa_ tortibly 
frightened. I heard the noise, and I thoaght 
I should be Killed, and I contd nos make 
Dormer hear, I suppose she bas uot come 
back. Then you have saved my life! How 
shall I thank you? Ab, I cannot! Mamms 
must do that,” 

“ Will you tell me who *mamma’ ié; aad 
let me take you home?” Digby asked 98 net 
vyously as if he were a schoviboy and abe § 
duchess. “I do not see your attendant, She 
was with you?” : 

“Oh, yes ; I sent her for something. 1 ¥8 
not afraid to be left alone, I like sitting oat 
of-doors, and this lane is very sec at 

“ Not so secladed that runaway horses don nd 
come along it sometimes,” Digby said; 9 
the girl looked up at him with a light coming 





' the frantic horse and the rocking vehicle were 


into her eyes, 
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ey know you,” she said, ‘*You spoke to 
mein the wood. You are the gentleman with 
” 


“For whose rudeness I most heartily 

He is not fierce, only excitable, 
must allow me to introdu 
day in a more gentle fashion.” 

“Ont Iwas not afraid of him,” the girl 
sid ;“' Iwas only startled. I cagnot see any- 
thing coming, you know, and he came upon me 
in a somewhat sudden fashion.” 

“That he did. Here is someone ‘running 
goross the field—a woman in a blue gown, 
Will that be your attendant ?” 

Yes, that is Dormer. 
bing. Thank you once more, Sir Digby. 
must speak for me. I cannot ray all 

My heart is too fall,” 

#You know me, then ?” 

“Bverybody could tell me who it was that 
called Lion, and a pleasant, kindly 
our people sing your praises, I tell 


She is very fond of 


“Binor you know me, may I now hear your 


name? 

“Pid T not tell it you? 
Momma lives at the Dower House. 
she comes back and 
hears what you have done she will thank you 
for ug all, Dormer, is that you? What are 


I am Beryl Blount. 


orying for? 
% sipatish, comely-faced country woman, 
very much ont of breath, had burst through 
paces from them, and 
g violently, and mopping her hot 
face with her apron, 
“Tt was the horse, dear, I saw it and the 
tap all broken, and I knew where I had left 
and I thought you must be hi 
if passed close here, didn’t it?’’ 
“T shonid have been killed but for this 
gentleman,” Beryl! Blount replied. 
right in the way of it. I ought not to have 
Ihave no more sense 
than a baby when I am left to myself, and let 
my cars play me strange pranks. Don’t cry 
A diotic way. There's nothing the 


“Except the gentleman’s face,” said the 
matter-of-fact Dormer. 
awfal, It’s quite a sight.” 

“Tt is nothing, I assure you,” Digby said, 
remembering that the blood was trickling off 
chin, aud making him an object to be 
stared at, if nothing more, 
header into the hedge, that was all, and there 
were thorns there,” 

"TI should think there were,’’ Dormer said, 
; You had better come 
home with my young lady and me, sir, and 

abasin of water. You'd frighten anyone 
ging to you, I can tell you, if they were 


** He’s soratched it 


“T had to take a 


“Bat Miss Blount says her mamma is 
away,and I shoald hardly like to take the 
gl Digby began, But Dormer cut him 


“Missis is away,’’ she said, “ but I am 
tire, You come along, sir; you can’t go 
through the village like that. 

Beryl won't be satisfied till you do come.” 
NO, 3 please come,” the 
blind gitl said, holding out her hard, which 
took and clasped, forgetting that he 
only known her name a few minutes. 
let us do what we can for you, I 


He drew her arm through his, and with 

er on the other side of her they walked 

the Dower House, which was far 
than Stretton Royal to the place where 
had‘ so nearly been killed. Nothing 
ave saved her had not help been at 
» She was right in the path of the ter-, 
horse, and must inevitably have been 











thrown down and run over if Digby had not 
been there to aid her. 

“Mamma will.-be back om Tuesday,” 
Beryl Blount said, as they entered the honse ; 


and her escort smiled, to himself, as he | m 


thought how he and his brother had deter- 


mined that the fair anknown of the wood could | handso 


not belong to the Dower House beoause the 
inhabitants thereof were away, She had been 
left behind with Dormer, and was welcoming 
him with the ease of a young duchess, and 
with as much coolness and courtesy as if she 
could see. 

‘* Dormer, take Sir Digby toa room, and see 
that he has everything he wants,” she said. 
“I am sorry we have no man to wait on you,” 
she added to him, with a pretty smile. 
‘*Mamma does not keep one now, and there 
is only one servant here today besides 
Dormer; but if you would like your own 
m: ers 

‘*Oh ! no, thank you,”’ the Baronet replied, 
‘¢I am very independent ; in fact, though, I 
would not own as much to everybody. ‘My 
gentleman,’ as he calls himself, is rather an 
old man of the sea to me at times; I like to 
wait.on myself.” 

“ Blind!” said Sir Digby to himself, as he 
washed the traces of his tussle. with the 
thorns from his face, and mused as he looked 
at himself in the glass, “‘Am I glad of it, I 
wonder? IthinkI am. It is something to 
know that she can never turn with disgust 
from the sight of my misshapen face—never. 
—Bah! Whatafool I am! What an utter 
brainless idiot! Whatis she to me ?—what 
amlItoher? Nothing! We may never see 
each other again, and there may be some one 
else in her life that——- Digby Stretton, you 
are an idiot. Look at your face and come to 
your senses; Bat she is blind—blind; she can 
never see it, aad——’’ 

“If you. please, sir, Miss Beryl haa had 
luncheon served in. the: morning-room, and 
she says will you takea mouthful before yon 

0, if you don’t mind bhumouring her, poor 
ear, She willbe so pleased, I know.” 

The last part of the invitation was Dor- 
mer’s own interpolation, Beryl had simply 
charged her with a request that Sir Digby 
would lunch before. he went. Would he? 
Would be not? He would have done any- 
thing she asked him. He had fallen blindly 
down and worship her ever since that 
chance meeting in wood ; and it needed 
no persuasion of Dormen’s to make him give 
a ready assent to the request. 

He remembered, with a smile, what the 
woman had said, when he hesitated about 
going home with them in the absence ofthe 
young lady’s mamma; and he knew per- 
fectly well that if there was any blame, when 
Mrs. Blount returned, it wonld rest on her 
shoulders, and Beryl would beheld blameless. 
So he went down to fall more abjectly in love 
than ever with the lovely vision of beauty 
that met him at the door of the pretty room, 
where the simple repast had been laid out. 

With her hat off, and the sanny hair crown: 
ing her wey, od head, Beryl Blount looked 
even more bewitching than in her outdoor 
costume, and Digby watched her, as she moved 
about with perfect grace and fearlessness, 
feeling as if he were in a dream. ‘ 

Dormer remained in attendance, to wait 
upon her young mistrese, and play propriety, 


| and Beryl chatted = net AAR £0. Me = — 
i \. @ fearless- 
“There is nothing to be sorry for, I assure | knows him olf bee. 
My scratches are only skin deep. A 
water will clear away all traces of them. 
forgotten all about them till your ser- 
Ven neminded me that I had been in the 


neas of achild, combined with the graceful 
charm of a woman; and the baronet listened, 
and talked, forgetting everything but the 
pleasure of the hour. 

He learned a little about the Blounts dar- 
ing the luncheon, That they were people of 
refinement and means he judged from every- 
thing around him, Mrs. Blount wasa widow 
—that he had gathered before—and fond of a 
country life, and she had three daughters— 
one married, in India, one ® beanty much 
admired, at present with her mother on a 
visit, and his charming hostess, whom he de- 
cided must be the most beautiful of them all. 





Mrs, Blount was the widow of a Colonel in 
the army, and had left hia wife an ample for- 
tune, and provided for hia girls as well; 
Beryl pointed to his portrait hanging over the 
with evident pride. 
“That ig papa,” she said; ‘‘ bat not half 
me enough, He has only been dead 
three years. I used to think him the hand- 
somest man that ever existed.” 

“Then you could see him? You:were not 
always——” 

Not always blind, Digby Stretton was 

going to say, but he stopped suddenly, re- 
membering that he might be touching on a 
painfal topic; but Beryl understood and 
replied, — 
. “No; I-could see once,” she said, with 
just a little sadness in her voice, “I have 
been blind about seven years—it .was from 
an illness and cold, at least the doctors say 
so. I am thankfol that it did not destroy 
the look of my eyes as well as their useful- 
ness.” 

The speech sounded as. if there were a 
touch of vanity in it; but nothing was farther 
from her thoughta. 

“I like people to like me,” she said, naively, 
ad ont is so difficult to love ugly folks, ia it 
not?’ . 

“sit?” asked Digby, with asudden heart- 
ache. Was he not ugly beyond redemption? 

**T used to think so,” A answered; “I 
can only like or dislike people. now from 
their actions and words. I judge by the 
sound of. person’s voice what they are like. 
Mamma says I am infallible in that way.’’ 

‘*T am afraid Lion’s voice was not prepos- 
sessing the other day, then,” the baronei 
said ; “he gave tongue in a fashion likely to 
scare any lady.” 

“ Te was a good honest bark,” Beryl caid, 
simply, “ matehed his master's voice 
well,. I think yon have the very nicest voice I 
ever heard, Sir Digby.” 


—_———- 


CHAPTER Iii, 


Dias Strerron’s heart gave a great bound 
atthe pretty words and the sweetly epoken 
compliment.. Her gentle eyes were turned to 
his face just as if she could see, and it was 
hard. to believe that there was nothing but 
darkness there—they were such speaking eyes. 
There was ‘a searching, inquiring exprestion 
about them that is sometimes very painful in 
a blind person, butin this lovely girl it only 
just hinted at pathos; her face expressed 
nothing but gentle content and bright thank- 
fulness when anything fresh came under her 
notice, 

“T must bs dreaming,” the young Baronet 
said to himself. ‘It. cannot be real. This 
lovely girl like a princeas out of a fairy tale— 
and I here alone with her as if I had known 
her all my life, and she cannot/see me—cannot 
look upon my face and recoil at it as I have 
seen many do.” 

They were virtually alone. Dormer was in 
attendance on her young mistress, placing 
what she wanted within her reach and waiting 
for orders, but she paid no attention to any - 
thing that went on, and might have been » 
stone statue in her imperturbability, Dib» 
Stretton was amazed at the deft manner in 
which the blind girl waited on herself and d’\i 
the honours of her table. She never made « 
mistake or touched the wrong thing, ant b-» 
almost forgot to cat while watching her. 

“ You pay me a very high:compliment,” h= 
said. “Iam afraid you would think me t)- 
very rudest man in the world if you could evs 
me now.” 

‘s Rude men never speak as you do,” le 

replied, quietly. ‘* What are you doing thai 
is so terrible?” 
“ Staring at you. I can hardly believe thas 
you cannot see me, No one would know the: 
you were—that you couldn't see, to watch yc u 
now.” 

“Ah! who is paying compliments now?” 





Beryl said, smiling, ‘‘If Iam not so helpless 
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as some blind people I owe it all to Dormer, 
Where are you, Dormer ?”’ 

“ Here, Miss Beryl.” 

‘* She has taken such pains with me,” the 
girl went on, possessing hereelf of the hand of 
her attendant, and laying her cheek upon it. 
Sir Digby thought he would have given half 
his possessions if it had been his hand instead 
of Dormer’s. “ She has taught me to be quite 
independent. I was very fretful and unkind 
at first, and if she had not been the most 
patient and loving of women she would have 
let me alone; but she said I should find the 
benefit of it all afterwards, and sol have It 
is almost as if I had my eyes—she has taught 
me to do everything in the dark.” 

“ Ah, she has taught herself, sir,” the faitt- 
ful servant said. ‘These never was such a 
patient qreature,” and Beryl smiled and 
said 


“ There, there, Dormer, that will do,” with 
retty air of authority and dismissed the 

Bjeot with quiet tact and good breeding. 

“1 do hope you are enjoying your lunch,” 

she said to her companion. “I cannot see 

whether you are eating or not. I hope you 

didn’t burt yourself very much.” ; 

**Oh, my hart was nothing. ‘A little water 
clears us of this deed,’ as Lady Macbeth says. 
I have left all my scratches in the dreseing- 
room ; besides, a scratch more or less does not 
signify to me much.” 

“Dear me, most gentlemen are very par- 
ticular about their faces.” 

“Ah, well, I am not one of them,” Sir 
Digby said, ‘‘ Miss Blount, may I take you 
home and introduce you to my mother? She 
will be deligh Lion, get out! What 


a 
su 


ted. 
brings you here, sir?” 

His speech was interrupted by a squeal from 
Dormer and the sudden entrance of Lion 
through the window. Dormer hada rooted 
belief that every big dog she met was bent 
upon instantly devouring her, and Lion had 
brushed past her with scant ceremony. in his 
search for his master. 

“ He has broken his chain,” Sir Digby said. 
“He will do it sometimes, when he misses me. 
Don’t be frightened, Miss Blount; he will not 
burt you.” 

* No, I am sure he will not,” Beryl said, as 
the big dog, having snuffed round her for a 
moment, sat down by her side and laid his 
head in her lap, as if he were conscious of her 
affliction and would not scare her by jumping 
up or offering her a paw she could not see. 

‘*Lion is a gentleman,” she said, ‘like his 
master,” and again Sir Digby felt himself 
crimsoning all over at the outspoken sep ot 
ment. It did not seem to occur to Beryl that 
she was saying pee out of the common in 
thus speaking her mind. She said what she 
thought, as any child would have done, and 
her guest felt a wild longing to take her in his 
strong arms and kiss her sweet face. He was 
giddy with the new and delightful emotion. 
He had never seen a woman who charmed him 
as this helpless blind girl did. 

“I must go,” he said, somewhat suddenly, 
looking into her sweet face and wondering 
whether she guessed what made his voice 
tremble, and the hand that he touched hers 
with shake as if it were a leaf, “They will 
wonder what has become of me at home, 
especially now that Lion has set forth in search 
of me. He only does that when heis very 
much disturbed about his master.” 

‘You will come again?” she said, simply. 
“T am afraid I bave detained you along time, 
bat I am so grateful to you and it has been so 
pleasant to hear you talk; and bring Lion, 
please—I think he likes me.” 

“I shall be only too glad, and so will Lion,” 
Sir Digby said, pressing the little hand that 
By, 80 confidingly in his own. “ When Mrs. 
Blount returns my mother will have much 
pleasure in making her acquaintance—and 
yours.” 

“Oh please don't wait for mamma,” Beryl 
pleaded, a lock of disappointment clouding 
her fair face. “She may stay away ever £0 





long. She knows I am quite safe with Dormer, 
and that I don’t care for company, and——”’ 

‘*I will bring my mother whenever you like, 
if you are quite sure that Mrs, Blount would 
like it,” Digby said. ‘‘She will be at home 
to-night, I expect,” and with another pressure 
of the hand and a loving Icok into her sightless 
eyes, which would have spoken volumes to her 
could she but have seen it, he left her. 

‘“* He’s gone! ” sighed Beryl, as she stood by 
the window listening to his retreating foot- 
steps. 

“Yes, dearie, he’s gone,” Dormer said, 
ratber shortly; ‘‘and I don’t know that I 
ought to have let him come here at all,” 

“Not let him come! Why, Dormer, he 
saved me from being killed. I should have 
been dead by now but for him.” 

“Yes, I know, my darling,” Dormer said, 
lovingly. ‘ Bat it would have been as well to 
let him go straight home, But for his face, 
and he had scratched it terribly, poor young 

entleman, I should not have asked him 
re.”’ 

“Then you would have been a spitefal 
thing, Dormer,” Beryl said, somewhat petu- 
lantly. “ Why, it bas been like a gleam of 
sunlight talking to him and listening to his 
glorious voice, Dormer. A man with a voice 
like that ought to be as handsome as a god.” 

** Well, he isn’t to say handsome,” Dormer 
said, smiling to herself, as she thought of 
Digby Stretton’s scarred face; ‘‘ but he's as 
nice @ young gentleman as I ever saw.” 

‘Nice! he’s glorious. I should love him 
dearly if I knew him better ; I know I should.” 

“Dear heart, Miss Beryl, that’s not the 
way & young lady should talk of a gentleman. 
I hope.he won’t come here any more till your 
ma comes back; we mustn’t let him in till we 
know whether she will approve of it.”’ 

“ Ah! What have I done that you should 

to me in that tone?” Beryl asked in 

- teh — Ae as if I ord —_ 
80! unladylike or improper; perhaps 
have, he will dislike me for it. I am so 
different from other girls. I cannot see like 
them when I have made a mistake; I cannot 
read peopie’s faces. I can only judge by 
their voices, and his was all music, Dormer!” 

Her overstrained nerves gave way, and she 
burst into passionate weeping ; and Dormer, 
taking her to her heart as if she were a little 
child, comforted her and soothed her, and 
tried to make her understand that ehe had 
not been oe her, but feeling'all the time 
that she wi her mistress would come 
back. It was dangerous for Mies Beryl to be 
talking of a man as if she had already learned 
to love him, and she had only met him twice, 
and, for aught she knew, he might be going to 
be married to someone else, 

“Not that anyone will want to marry ber, 
poor darling,” she said to herrelf, in thinking 
the matterover. ‘' There’s no love of thatrort 
for her, and she ought to be kept ont of the 
way of it. She'll just go on talking to missis 
as she has talked to me, and I shall catch it. 
I hope he won't come here any more while we 
are by ourselves,’’ 

Dormer peed not have been afraid. Digby 
Stretton-was fated not to see her young 
mistress for some time. A calamity had 
happened while he had been out that morn- 
ing that was nearly ending as seriously as the 
one from which be had had the good fortune 
to save Beryl Blount. 

Stridlog up the avenue with bent head, 
intent on self communing, and wondering 
at himeelf for the strange new happiness that 
seemed to fill his heart and m4 another 
man of him, he ran fall tilt against some one 
coming in the cpposite direction. 

“Oh! Sir Digby, I beg your pardon,” the 
man said—it was one of his own servants— 
‘*T was runping to seek you,sir, Anaccident 
has happened,” 

* An accident!” 

‘Yes, sir,” breathlessly, 

“To whom?” 

**To Mr, Stretton, sir; he was in the gun 
room and——”’ 





d what ? 

‘*And what? for Heaven's sake'speak, man: 
I man,’ 

Digby said, for the man had pay ; 

aboot want of Jeenih. Pansed from 

“They bar ow yet, sir, I 
wag sent off to fetch you before the rar BY 
there; but he isn't dead, Sir Digby. Don’, 
look like that, indeed he ian’t, Tee to 8a 
he was badly hurt; that was all they cou| 
tell. Mrs, Welford was with him, and My 
and Mrs. Hastings had come over trom the 
Rectory, and the doctor was sent for, Jam 
took Black Diamond. He said he wassurs 
you or a 

‘* Min course not,” Digby Stret 
said, his beard sinking within hie a 
listened. What should he say to his mother 
when she returned that evening if her darlin 
was dead? He gathered that Hubert had 
been cleaning a gun which must have been 
loaded. There was no other way, of accounting 
for what had happened, and it had gone off 
or burst—the servant did not know which— 
and wounded bim badly in the thigh and hand, 

He forgot Beryl Blount’s very existence ag 
he bent over the pale form on the 
sofa, and wondered whether the kindly eyeg 
would unclose again, and whether his brother's 
voice would ever give him gladsome greeting 
in this world again. 

‘*She would not have grieved’so much if ij 
had been me instead of him,” he thought, 
with just a tinge of bitterness as he f 
with grief of his mother and her homecom 
«What shall I say to her when she asks for 
her boy?” 

“Take care of Bertie” had always been 
Lady Stretton’s injunction to her elder son 
when the two had been boys, and Digby had 
taken care of Bertie in every possible fashion 
ever since they had been two rollicking school- 
boys together, and as far as he could through 
their life since. 

Bertie had been a trouble and an anxiety to 
him always—everlastingly in scrapes—from 
some of which it was difficult to extricate 
him, and more difficult still to keep the know- 
ledge of them from his mother; bat, with 
all his follies, loved and cherished as prodigal 
sons always contrive to be. " 

* It will go far to kill her if enyuning he 
pens to him,” his brother thought, as he 
waited for the fiat of the doctors ; and he fairly 
broke down and sobbed when they came to 
him and told him that, with all due care, it 
would not be death this time. Bertie was 
sorely hurt, and would lie a helpless cripple for 
some time, but unless something unforeseen 
happened he would live. a 

“No, I’m not dead, old boy,” Bertie’s voice 
gaid to him when he bent over him in thank- 
fulness for restored sense, and knowledge of 
what was passing around him, ‘‘ You are not 
to get rid of me this time. Don't let the 
mater frighten hereelf into~a fit when sbe 
comes back, I am only weak from the shook 
and the bleeding; I doh’t know how I came 
to be such a confounded ass.” 

There was more the matter than thst, but 
there was great cause for thankfulness 
things were no worse; and Lady Stretton, 
when she returned, wept tears of mingled joy 
and sorrow over what had come to pass. 

No wonder that she heard nothing of Dighy 
adventure, and that the baronet forgot 
time the fascination of Beryl's sweet eyes ® 
winsome face, and thought only of his et 
lying between life and death, and the motbet 
who was sorrowing over him so deeply. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Awost the first persons to call and inquité 
after the invalid were the mother aud sist? 
of Beryl Blount. They had not been ier 
duced to Lady Stretton and her son, but 7 
made their gratitude for Digby’s rescue the 
blind girl serve as an introduction to 
stately Iudy of Stretton Royal; 


y 
hurried home on hearing of the peril she om 
been in, much to Miss Blount’s wd 
loved her sister according to her light, 


when her affection for her did not, 
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j t of her own; but sh 
sth any enjoy men own; but she was 
2 a aay, and loved her own way, and 
this “ dis ble affair,” as she chose to call 
it As etalled a very pleasant visit, and brought 
the attentions of a decidedly eligible young 
tleman to an untimely end. 
“Mamma is so absardly fond of Beryl,” 
she said to one of her companions who was 
pewailing her departure, ‘‘ that she cannot be 
satisfied with Dormer's account of her, but 
must drag us back to make sure that she is 
all right, Dormer should take nore care of 
er than allow her to roam about the lanes 
and fields by herself in that way.” 
There was some honey amongst. the gall, 
after all. She would be introduced to Sir 
by Stretton, and he was a decidedly 
igible man—young, rich, and unmarried; 
which latter fault she proposed to hersélf to 
eorrect indue time. She had heard he was 
very ugly, but what of that? He was a 
baronet with as many thousands a-year as 
her mother owned hundreds, and would make 
acapital match, 

Mrs. Blount and her daughters had come 
from quite another part of the country to the 
Siretton Dower House, as it was still called, 
80 the two ladies were quite strangers to each 
other, and regarded one another with not a 
little curiosity. Mrs, Blount was a stately per- 
son, with much dignity and self-satisfaction 
about her, but she was by no means such a 
thorough-bred looking woman as Lady Stret- 
ton, who looked like an empress, and greeted 
them with the courtesy of a queen. 

“It is very kind of you to see us at all,” 
Mrs. Blount said, when they had mutually 
introduced themselves and were seated, ‘I 
did not expect it, Bat I could not help com- 
ing to tell you how gratefal we all are. I 
should have lost my darling but for your brave 
eon. fog I not see him and thank him for 
myself?’ 

“He will hardly leave his brother for a 
moment,” Lady Stretton said, touching the 
bell, “ bat he will be ‘oe to hear from your 
fips that the young lady is none the worse for 
her fright. Sometimes the ill-effects of such 
an accident do not show themselves direotly. 
Digby’s scratches, for instance, are far uglier to- 
dsy than they were at first, You have heard 
she] struggles with the brambles, I dare- 

“My poor girl at home believes he was 
me, eo mmol - death. I — 

said; ‘‘she is apt to m 'y things, 
% blind people will. Bhe ory on: An €x- 
cite] when she heard of what had happened 
0 your younger son. I hope the accounts 

; have reached us grew in the carrying ?”’ 

" All is well now, I hope and believe,” Lady 
Stretton replied, ‘ My boy’s recovery will be 
dow, but it is tolerably sure now. Digby, 

is Mes, Blount come to see and thank 
bar to make kind inquiries fur our dear 


Digby Stretton’s heart gave a great leap as 
he greeted the mother of the blind syren who 
taken his heart oo. He had been too 
a occupied with Hubert to think of aught 
rs now. Bat his thoughts went flying 
Beryl now, and there was a break in his 
Voice he he took her mother's hand, and asked 


“ Qaite well, and always talking about you,” 
hor Blount said; and such a light came into 
4 ace at her words that Miss Blount startled, 
tid said to herself that it was all nonsense to 
him ugly. There was so much expression in 
sod that the disfigurement was hardly 

e. 

And so the introduction was made, and 
Oe enntance inaugurated between the ladies 
- » Dower House and Lady Digby; and the 
— wa & return visit as soon as she could 
a Obert, who was recovering slowly, and 
88 exacting and telfish as invalids 


y are, 
ia tt, Blount and Miss Blount are ont, 
4m,” was Dormer’s answer to the lady’s 


, 


“ IT should like to see Miss Beryl very much,” 
the lady said, ‘‘that is, if she is -willing. 
Is she afraid of strangers ?”’ 

“ No ma’am, she is jast as if she could see 
—you would hardly know.” 

Beryl started from her seat eagerly at tho 
sound of Lady Stretton’s name. At last she 
would have news of him ; the time had seemed 
80 long since that delightfal day when he had 
sat beside her in that room, and talked to her, 
and broken bread with her; and he had 
promised to come, and she had never seen him 
since, His dog had come more than once, 
walked into the house, and sat down beside 
her as if he would have brought her some 
message if he could speak. He was there 
now, to Lady Stretton’s great amazement, 
She caught sight of his great head resting on 
Beryl’s knee as Dormer showed her into the 
room, and she said, somewhat sharply,— 

“ My son is not here, is he?” 

“No, my lady,” Dormer replied—she had 
recollect herself, and said ‘‘'ma’am” no 
more, ‘*‘ He oftencomes like that, does the dog. 
Every dumb thing takes to my young lady, 
— her, and she is very fond of a great 

og.” 

Lady Stretton looked for a moment at the 
sweet inquiring face turned so eagerly towards 
her, and then she took Beryl’s hands and 
drew her close to her and kissed her. It was 
an unusual caress for her to bestow; she was 
not of the gushing order of women, but there 
was something about Beryl Blount’s face that 
made everyone long to embrace her ; just as 
some people carry about them a certain some- 
thing that makes other folks’ hands tingle to 
box their ears, and their feet quiver with the 
desire to administer a kick, 

‘My dear,” Lady Stretton said, gently, ‘'I 
am so thankful my boy was there to do what 
he did;” and then she sat down beside the 
girl, and they were friends from that hour. 
Beryl chattered away to the stately lady 
whose advent she had rather dreaded, and 
listened to all sorts of stories about Stretton 
—t and its master till her mother returned, 
and the conversation turned into a conven- 
tional groove, whither she could not follow it. 
And Lady Stretton went home and told 
her son where she had been, and how she had 
seen the blind girl of whom he had spoken, and 
Digby looked her straight in the face and 
said, — 

“Then you have seen my future wife, 
mother.” 

“Your what?’’ 

“ My fature wife,” 

“Do you know who you are talking about, 

Digby ? I was speaking of that poor blind 
child.” 

“You were talking about Miss Beryl 
Blount, the woman to whom, Heaven willing, 
Iam going to offer my hand and heart. Offer, 
didI say? Ab! me, the has the Jatter already.” 
“I think you must be going mad!” Lady 
Stretton said, in amazement. “She is no 
wife for you, my son.” 

“She is a well-born lady, mother; there is 
never & Stretton on the walls of the old gallery 
yonder that was anything better.”’ 

“But she is blind, Digby—a creature 
lacking a sense. I: there ever a Stretton 
yonder that was halt, or lame, or blind, or 
had a blemish of any sort? Think what you 
are saying. You don’t mean it, surely ?—a girl 
you have only seen twice.” 

‘6If I had only seen her for one single 
instant, mother, it was time enough for my 

heart to claim her asits own. Don't talk of 

blemishes, dear ; I have enough for the whole 

line of Strettons. Thank Heaven, she cannot 

see them!” 

‘¢ Bat have you asked her, Digby? What 

does she say?” 

‘‘] shall ask her,” Sir Digby replied. “If 

she says me nay, mother——” 

“ Well, my boy, if she does?” 

‘*] shall never ask another woman while 

my life lasts. I can't talk about it, mother. 

I am no lovesick boy falling in love with every 


passions and a man’s hope, and I have met 

the woman who shall share my life with me it 

Heaven wills ; if it does not, I will go through 

~ world alone, and let Hubert have my 
ace,”’ 

Lady Stretton was sorely troubled about 
what her son had told her, She knew right 
well that argument on any subjest only made 
his purpose more firm. He was of age and 
she had no jurisdiction, and she could not 
talk to Hubert about it; the least excitement 
in his weak state would most likely be fatal, 
the doctors had said, aud what would excite 
him more than the news that his brother 
contemplated matrimony? Somehow, he had 
come to look upon himselfas the heir. Digby’s 
excessive sensitiveness about his personal 
appearance would keep him a bachelor, in all 
probability, and then the place and its revenues 
would come to him, the handsome scion of a 
handsome race, What good times he would 
have when he came intohisown! What a 
house he would keep, and what a name he 
— make for himself in all the country 
side 

He was reckoning without his host, this 
handsome, careless Hubert. Even while he 
was lying helpless and suffering, the mistress 
of Stretton Royal was chosen, the wife that 
was to take her place by her husband’sJside 
was coming to oust him and his hopes for 
ever. 

* + +o 

“Do I understand you rightly, Sir Digby? 
Iam afraid not,’ and Mrs. Blount stared at 
the baronet, who had asked for an interview 
with her, as if she thought he had somehow 
lost his senses. 

* T hope you do, madam, I tried to make 
my meaning plain.” 

“ You ask me to give ~~ my daughter for 
your wife—my poor blind child?” 

“Ido, From my heart I entreat you not 
to turn a deaf ear to my suit. I never thought 
to care for any woman—that is, I never hoped 
that any woman would ever care for me—until 
I met her, Ah! Mrs. Blount, she has come 
to be the one thing in all the world for me. 
Do not refuse her to me. I will cherish her 
and love her as wife was never loved or 
cherished before. She shall not have an 
ungratified wish.” 

“I am sure of that,” Mra. Blount said, 
somewhat wy ne She was flattered 
and delighted with the proposal, bat she 
wished it had been to her other daughter, her 
beautiful Elinor. Poor Beryl could never 
make a sensation in the world, and she had 
hoped in a quiet fashion—for she was too 
much of a lady ever to show that she was 
husband-hunting for her daughters—that Sir 
Digby would be fascinated by her lovely 
Elinor, ; 

‘I don’t know what to say,” she went on. 
“It is a great temptation to have my child 
placed for ever above the reach of any trouble 
that poverty may bring—and I am not a rich 
woman, Sir Digby—and the greater portion of 
my income is an annuity that dies with me. 
But I am thinking of you. Have you thought 
what it would be to place a helpless creature 
like my afflicted child at the head of your 
establishment to——” : 

“TI have thought of everything,” he replied, 
gravely. ‘‘What does the establishment 
signify so we love each other’; and I think, I 
fancy——” 

“You have not said anything to her, Sir 
Digby? You have not told ree you love 
her? She knows nothing of such things as 
yet. She is as innocent es a child in all love 
matters. She has been as you see her for 
many years.” 

‘6So she told me, No, Mrs. Blount, I have 
not spoken to her of my love. I would not 
startle her sweet innocence by act or word till 
I had your consent to approach her. Say I 
may speak to her; let me feel that your bless- 
ing goes with my asking, and I shall be the 
happiest man in all the world,” 

“You must settle it with Beryl,” Mrs. 








Question ; ‘but Miss Beryl is at home, if you’ 
Would please to walk in.” ver 


girl I meet. I am a man, with a man’s 


Blount said. “If she does not say you nay, 
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it ie not for me to stand in her light. But, 
eh! Sir Digby, if her misfortune should bring 
mis*ortune on others—if ber children should 
be afflicted like herself—will _ ms curse me 
for having yielded to your wishes ? ” 

Never ! Whatever comes of it, I shall 
thank Heaven for having given me such & 
blessing. Dear Mrs. Blount, where is she? 
May I go to her? I want to hear from her 
own lips that she will try to love me—thatmy 
happiness is not all a dream.” 

* * + + 

“You told him to settle it with Beryl], did 
you, mamma?” Miss Blount said to her 
mother, half-an-hour afterwards. ‘‘ Beryl is 
diegustingly in love with him and the settle- 
ment will not take long. She will say, ‘ Yes, 
sir, and thank you for asking,’ and be Lady 
Stretton. Fancy that! Lady Stretton! 
without the smallest notion of all that such a 
position means, Mamma, I am a blighted 
being; I think I shall tarn Roman Catholic, 
and go into a convent! ” 

‘*It may be of the greatest use to you, 
child,” Mrs. Blount said. “ Lady Stretton’s 
eister will be a person of uence,” 

‘* Not half so much as Lady Stretton herself, 
mamma. Don’t imagine I am jealous of 
Beryl, poor dear. I wouldn’) mind changing 
places with her, that is all, only I should have 
to shut my eyes every time Sir Digby came 
near mé, Beryl ‘can’t seehow uglyhe is. I 
believe she thinks he is the handsomest man 
ia the world.” 

“Let her think so, my dear,” Mrs, Blount 
said, “She is nervously sensitive, blind 
though she is, about beauty, and it would give 
her a shock to tell her that her hero was not 
eau Adonis. Here she comes—a transformed 
Beryl! My darling child, you look quite 
radiant |” 

“Qh! mamma, mamma!” was all Beryl 
could say, as she meatled into her mother’s 
acme, and Mrs. Blount fondled her and held 
her close to her loving heart, and-asked her 
what ailed her. 

‘* Nothing, mamma. Iamso happy, thatis 
all, Mamma, he loves me—he sayano, He 
bas asked me to behis wife. Ionce heard a 
clergyman say that Heaven was all love ; I 
kuow now it is true!” 





CHAPTER V. 

THERE was & shadow over the great joy in 
Digby Stretton’s heart—what joy is there in 
this world that is not so overshadowed? It 
was nothing to do with his love; that was as 
uvalloyed and sunshiny as human love can 
possibly be; bat with his brether. Hubert 
bad been in a whirl of money difficulties and 
entanglements at the time of the accident 
which had well-nigh killed him, and he con- 
fided.to his brother that if he didn’t absent 
himself from the country for awhile he would 
most probably be arrested. 

The money matter could be settled, and his 

brother resolved that it should be without 
troubling their mother. But there was disgrace 
attached to it; a scrape into which the hand- 
some prodigal had got himself, and which, 
it he stayed in the country, would be inevitably 
exposed. His illness formed a capital excuee 
for his leaving England for awhile, and Sir 
Digby resolved to put a bold face on the 
matter, and get him away before anything 
ke &@ehadow of the trouble he had brought 
sbout should fall ol Jtretton Royal. 
_ “It shall be the'ast time, old fellow!” the 
invalid said, as his brother held his wasted 
head, and promised that he should be safe 
sud at ease once more as regarded money 
within aweek. ‘“‘As I am a living man I 
will turn over a new leaf from this hour. 
You shall never have to sigh over me again, 
or, what da more, you shall never have to 
suell out any. more, The mater shall never 
shed another tear for me while I live.’ 

“That's a brave Bertie,” Sir Digby said. 
‘ L hope you will remember your promise 
when temptation comes, that ie all, It is for 
the mother’s sake I have done it this time, 








She loves you so dearly, she would break her 
heart if anything happened to you.” 

‘*Or to you,” Hubert said, gently. ‘‘She 
loves you just as well, old fellow.” 

‘* She shivers when she looks at me some- 
times,” Sir Digby said, with a smile. “Iam 
not a son for any mother to be proud of. 
Ah! Bertie, the family honours should have 
been yours. You have the Stretton beauty 
and grace. I doubi I have done wrong some- 
times.” 

“ As how?” 

‘‘In seeking to bring a wife to share my 
home, Maybe I am bringing a curse upon the 
old race, My children——” 

‘Look here,” said Hubert, bringing his 
hand down on his brother's knee with a 
smack that made Sir Digby start and laugh, 
‘fyou are getting jinto one of your old 
morbid fits. I thought they had flown away 
altogether, chased out of existence by your 
inamorata’s bright smile and winning 
words. You are not a Gorgon man that you 
talk as if you ought to go abont in a mask for 
fear of frightening people; and if you were, 
your pretty Beryl can’t see it.” 

“No, k Heaven for that,” Sir Digby 
said. ‘There is something to be grateful for, 
after all. She cannot see it, bless her, and 
she does not know.” 

‘* Of course she does not, Who is going to 
tell her that her husband scarred his face 
when he was a baby, and behaves like a 
lunatic about it now he is a man? You will 
let me see her before I go, will you not? And 
look here, Digby——”’ 

‘* Well, my boy, what is it?” 

“You will not tell her what a scamp her 
brother-in-law is, will you? I sh be 
different when I come back, and she knows 
me. Don’t rake up my transgressions for her 
benefit, there’s a dear boy. I should like her 
to think well of me.” 

“She shall; the very best, be sure of 
that,” Sir Digby said. “She shall never 
know but that her brother-in-law has been a 
model of propriety and prudence all his life. 
I shall bring her to see you to-day, so look 
your very best,”’ 

Hubert Stretton thought he had never seen 
anything so beautiful as the sweet, oalm face 
of the d girl who was to be his brother's 
wife, nor heard any music like her gentle 
voice, Digby left them for a few minutes 
after he had introduced his brother to Beryl 
and brought their hands together. Beryl 
liked to hold the hand of anyone to whom she 
was introduced. She was almost a thought- 
reader, and she gleaned a great deal from 
contact with a hand. 

‘What is it?’ she asked, suddenly, in the 
midst of- their conversation on indifferent 
subjects; at least, subjects with which they 
were both conversant. 

** Nothing,” he replied. ‘‘ Why?" 

“ Bomething started intc your mind all at 
once,” she answered, ‘Your hand gave a 
= ight" bs 

‘*You are right,” he said, looking af her 
with wondering admiration, ‘something did 
come into my mind—a way to serve you,” 

‘*To serve me?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“ What is it?” 

“‘T cannot tell you now. I was looking at 
you, and I thought—— Ah! here is Digby,” 
he added, as his brother entered the room. 
“ Thave taken the greatest care of her, brother 
mine, But have you a care, too; she is a 
witch ; she can read men’s thoughts throvgh 
their hands, and guess their inmost minds 
from a touch.” 

“No she can’t,” Beryl said; and Lady 
Stretton coming in at the moment the subject 
was dropped, and, as far as Beryl was con- 
cerned, almost forgotten; and Bertie, the 
bright darling of them all, wan now from 
suffering, and wasted to a shadow, went 
away, and was not amongst the pleasant 
company at his brother’s wedding. He was 
gone to some celebrated German baths; bnt 
the name of the place was not mentioned, 





re 
and Sir Digby looked rather grave w 
came back from escorting fim. mee 
absence cf a few days, which had like 
months to Beryl, to whom he had coms to be 
all in all. 

It was a very quiet wedding. No 
wanted to make a display of lhe bride's 
infirmity, and they went to the little charch 
just outside the Park gates, and took each 
other ‘‘for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer,” with only their own immediate 
friends to witness their happiness, There 
was no wedding tour. What need when the 
bride could not see and did not care for bein 
seen? It was a glorious honeymoon to her 
to come to her new home, and learn her wa 
about, and familiarise herself with her 
surroundings. If Lady Stretton lamented in 
secret before the marriage’ over her son's 
choice, and bewailed to herself the introduo. 
tion of a blind mistress to Stretton Royal, she 
soon forgot that she had ever objected, in the 
love that grew in her heart for her new 
daughter. It did not seem asif Beryl were 
blind; she was so self-reliant and fearless, 
She soon learned to go about with only Lion 
for a guide, and it would have been bad for 
anyone to have laid a finger-on her while the 
big dog was near. 

And so two months of happiness went by— 
happiness such as Digby Stretton had never 
dreamed of—a very foretaste of Paradise, 
and then there came a shadow. He never knew 
when it began. It was a litéle cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but it was there, 
Beryl had a secret—something that sho was 
keeping from him. She was as loving ant 
gentle as ever, her face lighted up all 
its old radiance when he came near her; but 
she had something in her mind which she did 
not share with him. More than once-he had 
surprised her in tears, and when he 
questioned her, she had said nothing ailed 
her, and broken away from him to cry still 
more in her own room, 

Once he had come upon her and Dormer 
busy over a letter. The woman was 
it to her, and her face was all one glow 
eager expectation and ny 0 There was no 
mistaking the expression, but the sound of his 
footstep changed it to unmistakable fear. He 
asked Dormer about It, but that independent 
personage only replied that the letter was her 
lady’s, and it was not for her to talk abous it. 
He asked Beryl herself, and she shirked the 
subject, and would not give him oy eel 
forward answer; bnt she seemed frightened, 
and shrank from him when he would have 
— _ ‘oring = San aa oe 
gently and lo ly ; an r self 
tormenting soul, took it into iis ead tha 
she was weary of him and afraid of him, and 
all sorts of ridicnlous nations, and b: 
and bemoaned himself, and behaved & 
jealous men will, and never sought counse 
from any one, not even his mother. She loved 
Beryl so dearly, he said to himself, that it 
would never do to let her have even & sus- 
picion that all was not right. “They had 
scarcely three months married when his sas- 
picions were confirmed in such a fashion that 
he wished himself dead in his angry grief. 

One morning the post brought to Stretton 
Royal two letters—that is, only two o 
which he took any cognisance. ‘There 
was the usual amount of correspondence, 
business and otherwise, lady-like letters 
to his mother, and all sorta of missives 
for himself, as master of the house. 7 
a foreign-looking missive, was laid on 
heap, and another, also foreign in ap 
was placed beside Beryl, Dormer was — 4 
her at the moment, and took the letter 
movement from her young mistress, « 

‘You have made a mistake, Dormer, “> 
ratber, the butler has,” Sir Digby 
‘© That letter is for my mother.” 

“ No, sir,” she re lied, «is la es haf. te 

‘‘Iam going mad,” Digby Stre 
himself, ‘It was in Hubert’s bandwrilit 

Bery] was strangely agitated at the cht 
of that letter, whatever it contained, and 
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jhe knew something of what it was about 
evident from her trembling hands and 
ips. Yet she had not read it or 
, for it was in Dormer’s pocket. 
“Shall I not read your letter to you, 
darling?” ber husband said presently, when 
had left the room for a minute, and 
, carious terror came into her face at his 


ree this one; oh! not this,” she said, 
gith a sort of gasp. ‘Any other but this 
me; don’t ask me, dear, don’t ask me!” 

«J won’t if you do not wish it,” he said, 

, it Somewhat coldly ; ‘‘ but it is hardly 
fair or politic to confide in a servant what 
on conceal from me, Beryl.” 

“Ah! you don’t know—you don’t know!” 
she said, the tears falling down her cheeks. 
Tmst me, Digby dear, and don’t be angry 
gith me for not telling you.” 

“Please yourself,” he said, ‘‘I have no 
yih to pry into any secrets that you wish 
tokeep;'’ and so saying he walked out of the 
room with his own letters in his hand, and 
shut himself in his study to read them. 

The foreign one was a surprise and a 
shock. It told him of the death of a relation 
in the West Indies, and of his own accession 
toa considerable fortune, 
the letter said, if Sir Digby Stretton could 
strange to come out and see to the business 
himeelf. There was likely to be a claim set 
wp by sn illegitimate son of the deceased 
gentleman, and matters generally were at 


It would be well, 


“I cannot go,” Digby said to himself 
“How can I leave home and Beryl? and I 
could not take my darling with me, 
isthe, I wonder? ”’ 

The news had almost driven the suspicious 
ktter that Beryl had received out of his head. 

He went to seek her, and came upon her 
mawares in a favourite nook of the private 
gtden. Her attendant was with her, and 
~, ene talking earnestly, with their heads 

ir. 


“I am quite ready,” he heard Beryl say ; 
“ready to go this very day. Oh! Dormer, if 
wecould only get rid of Sir Digby, we would 


Start! Where to? Where could his blind 
wife be wanting to go and without him? The 
two moved away as he watched, and lefi a 
torn piece of paper lying where they had been 
titting. ‘The baronet took it up and his fears 
Were confirmed ; it was part of the envelope 
thelletter, and it was directed in his brother’s 
handwriting He had not been mistaken—he 
thought he knew Hubert’s free, 
' What could he have to write 
“Dear Hubert!’? The words came dis- 
tinetly to his ear in his wife’s voice, and then 
g “Hush, my lady,’’ rom Dormer, 
Ah! he would go to Jamaica—he was not 
Fool that he had been to think 

there was any chance of happiness for 
Even a woman who cou 
mae sgainst him. Only three months, and 


! 

Sohe talked to himself, working himself u 
assing moment till he had bui 

jealousy and hurt feeling big 
to make him do anything. 
go, mother,” he said to the Dowager 
tretton, when he showed her the letter. 
t fancy I shall be much missed,” 
© you mean?” she asked, coldly, 


“I mean that I—that Beryl—that I don’t 
my wife will miss me much,” he said, 
ently, and his mother smiled to herself, 
d him quietly and gently,— 
now what you have got into 
gby !” she said. 
&8 much as you could possibly desize at 
‘ion from you,’’ 
© is anxious to get rid of me. I 





k you may trust your wife in all 
Lady Stretton said. “Leave her to 
boy. If you have any fancy regarding 





her shake it off; you will be sorry for it. 
Make up your mind when you will ‘travel, and 
make haste back. The clouds will all be 
dissipated by the time you return, and you 
will wonder at yourself for ever having let 
them gather,” 

He thought his mother’s manner rather 
odd, and he left her without telling her any- 
thing about the letter that had aroused his 
suspicions, She loved Hubert so dearly and 
he had repaid her so badly, in some instances, 
that he could not bear to give her pain. 

**T will go,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps I shall be 
drowned, killed, lost or something. IfI am, 
there will be an end of it and of me. Oh! Beryl, 
my darling, my darling! I could have borne 
anything but this—anything but this! ” 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘‘Dzar Hubert!” How the words seemed to 
ring in Digby Stretton’s ears, as he sat com- 
muning with himself, and trying to take 
comfort from his mother’s words! He 
recalled everything that Hubert had said to 
him about his wife after that interview ; how 
he had told him Beryl was an angel, and 
declared that he envied him his happiness ; 
and he recollected now how Hubert had seen 
Beryl again. Dormer had taken her to his 
room, and she had been there alone; he had 
not noticed or cared at the time, But now, 
what did it all mean? They were in corres- 
pondence; and his wife blushed and was 
agitated at the mention of his careless 
brother’s name. He had heard her with his 
own ears declare that she was ready to go— 
where? She, who could not stir‘abroad with- 
out Dormer or someone with her—she wanted 
to get rid of him, wished be would go away 
that she, too, might go. 

“Dear Hubert!” How her voice had 
softened and taken a new and strange tender- 
ness a8 he spoke the name, unconscious that 
her husband was within hearing. Poor, pas- 
sionate Sir Digby! Conscious of his own 
ugliness, and making sure that Beryl had 
found her mistake—had heard that her hus- 
band was almost a Gorgon—what should he 
do? The very tone of her voice, as she spoke 
to him that morning, had been altered. It was 
petulant and impatient ; and Dormer, too, had 
spoken to him with what seemed undisguised 
contempt, as she refased to give him the letter 
that bad come for her mistress. 

Beryl had admitted there was a secret, and 
he knew it was one that his brother shared 
with her—his younger brother, his mother’s 
favourite, and the one who could always win 
@ woman with his glib tongue, and sweet, 
wheedling ways. How had he come between 
them? How had he managed to work upon 
— blind wife? eget gn Phen 50 Was 
only too apparent; an . tretton 
the master of this old place, and the richest 
man in all the country side, was the most 
miserable man in existence. 

Common-sen:e whispered ‘Go and talk to 
Beryl, seek her, and have an understanding 
with her, and, above all, trust her;” but 
common-sense was routed and sent to the 
wall by passionate jealousy and fancied 
hideousness and unworthiness, and was 
crowded out of court altogether. A passion- 
ate, loving heart wrung by a slight, either real 
or imaginary, has no sense; and Digby 
Stretton hugged bis misery, and hid it as the 
Spartan boy hid the fox, and smiled while it 
-| lacerated him. 

Leave it to his mother! ‘Aye, would he? 
He would go to Jamaica, and perchance 
never come back again. He was cowardly in 
his sorrow, and had not courage enough to 
grapple with the evil. He would tell Beryl 
he was going, and bid her adieu, and leave 
the rest. A bitter cloud had come over his 
happiness ; he could better bear the darkness 
if ~ were far away. 

His wife was in her own room when he 
sought her, alone, her fingers straying idly 
over the keys of her piano. Music was 
at all times a solace and amusement to her. 








She was singing softly to herself, and did not 
hear him enter—a rare thing for her—for her 
ears made up for her eyes, she was apt to say, 
and was singularly acute, as blind people's 
ears generally are. 

It was not till he touched her shoulder that 
she was conscious of his presence, and then 
she looked up at him with a puzzled expression, 

“What is the matter?’ she asked, ’ 

‘© What should be the matter?” he said, 
gravely; ‘‘ why do you ask?”’ 

* There was no love in your touch,” she 
said, gently, “Ah! Digby, you are angry 
with me, and I cannot help it.” 

“Yes, you can; you can tell me what it is 
that you are keeping secret from me. Why 
= have letters that I may not read ?—letters 

rom——” 

He checked himself. He would not intro- 
duce Hubert’s name now ; he could not trust 
himself to speak of his brother yet. 

“Yes, I did have a letter,” Beryl said; 
quietly, and with acurious determination in 
her pretty face, ‘‘and I do refuse to tell you 
anything about it. My darling, can you not 
trust me? ”’ 

‘*T must, since you give me no alternative.” 

She had no idea of what his suspicions 
were; she could not read the distrust in his 
eyes, nor the wild look that came into his 
face at her words. 

“ As you will,” he said, coldly, after a pause, 
during which she sat wondering why he did 
not speakto her. ‘‘ You will not be tried with 
the effort of keeping anything from me long, 
I am going away!” 

“ Going away!” 

She echoed his words like someone in & 
dream, and her face turned very pale; but 
there was a look on it in the midst of her 
surprise of relief and satisfaction. She was 
glad he was going—he could see it, he was 
sure of it, His presence was irksome to her 
now, her fancy had faded. Ah, welll! it was 
not her fault, maybe. It was the fortune of 
= like him never to be loved for themselves 

one, 

She had been told what.a position hers 
would be if she married him, and—— Bah! it 
would not bear thinking about. He would 
and let the rest take care of itself, He sho 
be able to think when he was away ; he could 
only torment himself with rage and despair 
now that she was so near him, ¥ 

“ Yes,” he said; “going away. You will 
not mind.” 

“Not mind! Oh, Digby! half myself will 
be gone if you leave me, But where are you 
going?:and why? You did not tell me any- 
thing about it this morning.” 

“T only knew of the necessity this morning. 
Iam going to Jamaica. I have inherited some 
property there, and I must go and see after 
16.” 

ToJamaica! And hecould stand there and 
tell her of it in that.cold, hard fashion with- 
out taking her into his arms and kissing her, 
or telling her how sorry at go! oe 
hi he was not . Per L 
sania him with her helplessness and childish 
ways. She was very childish—her sister was 
always telling her so. z 

“You are not sorry to go,” shesaid, ‘I 
can hear that.in your voice,” 

“ It is better that I should do so,” he re- 
plied, ‘And you, Beryl, you can do without 
me. I think you are not sorryeither. It will 
leave you free. I heard you say you 
it, only an hour ago—you were talking to 
Dormer.” i 

Beryl was very white now. He was trying 
her too hardly. ‘ pS 

“« Did you hear all I said to Dormer?” she 
asked, ‘* Were you listening?” 

“No, dear. What I heard was by chance, 
Iheard my wife wish that she could get rid 
of me; she has her wish now. Ishal 
morrow if possible.” : 

‘* And for how long? Ah! Digby, oruel 
to come and tell me this so suddenly. What 
shall I do without you?” 

She broke down now and burst into passion- 
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ate weeping, and he took her in his arms and 
held her close to him. 

“You will be quite safe,” he said. ‘You 
will have my mother, and your own mother 
‘and sister, and Dormer.” 

‘But I shall not have you,” she said, and 
then suddenly after a pause, ‘' how long shall 
you be away Digby?” 

“Three months, I daresay.” 

Again that curious look of satisfaction that 
he had marked in her face before, She could 
not conceal her feelings, and he could read 
her speaking face like a book. She was glad 
the was going. There was no doubt of it; she 
wanted to ba free. 

* Three’ months!” she exciaimed, “ three 
whole months! On! Digby, it seems like an 
eternity.” 

“It will pass cover,” he replies, quietly; 
*‘an end will come to my absence and to all 
other things. Beryl, my darling, don’t let mo 
go thinking I have madea mietake and spoiled 
your life. Tell me what it is that you are 
keeping from me, and why you are glad that 
we are to be separated ?” 

** Spoiled my life!.” she repeated. “ Digby, 
are you going out of your senses? Life has 
been Heaven to me since I have been your 
-wife till ——” 

Till what? She stopped suddenly, and 
ther face whitened. Till someone came be- 
tween them was the interpretation he put 
apon her words, and he hardened his heart, 
and sp ke coldly enough in answering her. 

**QOnly for a little while, I am afraid,” he 
said. ‘'Perhaps Heaven will come back 
when I am gone, Beryl?” 

‘*F don’t understand you,” she said, her 
face flashing now, as his bitterness became 
apparent in his tone. ‘‘We are misunder- 
standing each other, I think.” 

“ Perhaps weare, I think I understand my- 
self if I do not my wife. I shall go to-morrow, 
if possible, Think if there is anything you 
want me to do or —-— for you before then. 
I should like to think I left you happy, Beryl, 
in case of anything happening to me.” 

“Tf anything happened to you, Digby, no- 
thing in this world would make me happy ; 
you know that,” Beryl said. “I don’t know 
what you have taken into your head concern- 
ing me; but whatever it is, if it is anything 
wrong I can give the lie to it with a fearless 
heart, I have never knowingly done anything 
to merit even your passing displeasure.” 

‘*Tell me what you are keeping from me, 
and I will believe you.” 

“TI will not,” she said, angrily, her temper 
roused now; and without another word she 
rose silently and made her way out of the 
room, 

And so these two, playing at cross-purposes, 
were to part for along time. Digby Stretton 
was to cross the sea, maybe never to return, if 
winds and waves were adverse. And Beryl 
was to stay where she was, and grieve over 
his hardness and want of faith in her, It 
was her first sorrow, poor child, and one that 
she could not tell to anyone. Digby doubted 
her, Digb suspected her of some wrong-doing. 
She could not see, poor child, that her own 
conduct had lei to the suspicion, and that 
her husband's over-sensitiveness had made a 
mountain of it; and she let him go, knowing 
nothing of the tempest that was raging in his 
heart, and fancying that she “had concealed 
from him the very thing that he had found 
out—that it was Habert who shared her secret. 

And the mischief grew and spread. A 
word let fall by Sir Digby in his agitation had 
been caught up by a servant, and, somehow, 
the ramour made its way through the 
house that Sir Digby was jealous of my lady. 
It found its way to Mrs. Blount’s ears, who 
thereupon went toher daughter, and demanded 
an explanation ; but Beryl had none to give 
her. She was reserved and strange in her 
manner, and would not answer her mother’s 

questions, and the Dowager had nothing to 
say upon the subject at all. She was quite 
sure that there was nothing of the sort, was 


son, and she hoped that Mrs. Blount had a 
sufficiently good opinion of her daughter to 
listen to no such nonsense. 

“ They must. think wha’ they please,” she 
said to herself, after her interview with her 
so0n’s mother-in-law, ‘‘I cannot meddle in it, 
I have given my word not to; they must take 
their own way.” 

Rumour does not stay at home when she 
hasany business on hand. She flew far and 
wide with the mischief with which she was 
laden now—flew even to Jamaica, in a letter 
to a gentleman on a neighbouring estate to 
the one where Digby Stretton was setting 
things straight, and preparing to return 
home. 

‘The silly season has begun,” the writer 
said, ‘and all sorts of gossip and scandal fill 
the papers as usual, Amonget other items I 
saw & paragraph hinting that something was 
wrong at Stretton Royal. Sir Digby is your 
next neighbour out yonder. A whisper is 
going about that his blind wife has left her 

ome, with whom or for what is not stated. 
Anyway, she is not at her husbani's country 
house, and jthe Dowager is in London alone. 
I hear she repudiates all knowledge of her 
daughter-in-law’s whereabouts, but one never 
knows quite what to bsliceve. Another on dit 
is that her younger son is coming back—he 
went away under a cloud some time since,” 

The letter was pat into Sir Digby’s hand to 
read, He had struck up an acquaintance 
with the gentleman on the next estate, and he 
thought he was doing right in letting him 
know what was being said about him and his 
during his absence. 

“OF course it is not true,” he said, “ but you 
may be able to do something to stop such 
idle ramours. I saffered myself once grievously 
through being far away when an idle report 
got about concerning me, and if I had only 
been awate of it I could have explained every- 
thing satisfactorily.” 

** Thank you very much,” the Baronet said. 
“No, itis not true. I must get back and set 
things straight, whatever has gone wrong, and 
Tam afraid scm+thing has. It is not that.” 

And in his heart he believed that it was— 
he felt that the wicked tale was trae, Beryl 
gone ! Beryl not at home! Where could she 

? But—bah ! he must not think of it, he 
mast keep his brain clear, and go home—go 
back to his desolate hearth, and bear hia life 
hereafter as best he might. He had not 
heard from his mother for a long time; 
doubtless she did not know how to write to 
him after such a misfortane hai fallen upon 
them all. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Syow was lying thick upon the ground when 
Digby Stretton returned from his exile and 
set foot on English ground once more, The 
dying leaves had been falling around him when 
he set out, with bitterness in his heart, to 
take possession of his new estates. 

His business had been satisfactorily ac- 
complished, and he was coming home a far 
richer man than when he went away—rich in 
worldly goods, as it seemed, in mockery of his 
heart-sickness. What was wealth to him if 
all he fancied was true? What was all the 
ors fog litter in the world if Beryl was 
not to him? 

He had heard from her onoe or twice before 
the terrible tale that had come through his 
neighbour, but her letters were, of necessity, 
laboured and short. She could write, but she 
was more or less at the mercy of other people 
in her correspondence ; and for the last few 
weeks even those unsatisfactory evidences of 
her affection had ceased. 

His mother had written too, but so curtly 
that he could gather nothing from her letters, 
and he had only replied to her last by the 
announcement of his speedy return. 

‘* No need to enter into any particulars with 
her,” he said to himself; “I will go back un- 
announced, and see for myself what is going 





all she deigned to say. Sne could trast her | on. 





d whil cael 

And while he was through 
country with a heart as heavy aa the me 
clouds that filled the sky, Beryl and he 
mother-in-law sat in the small dra room 
at Stretton Royal with eager and ex. 
pectation in both their faces, 

“Mamma, when can he be here?” 
BeryL ‘I feel as if I should go mad,” 

‘My dear, do try and be calm, yon will ao 
yourself a mischief. Recolleot you are to be 
very careful about excitement,” 

“Yes, I know, mamma; but who would 
not be excited at such atime? To think tha 
my darling is coming, and that I—mamma, | 
must have a good cry, or I shall scream and 
do something dreadfal,” 

‘‘My dear Beryl, my dear child, do re. 
membsr what the doctor said, ‘above all, no 
tears.’ Try and be quiet, dear; you may undo 
the work of weeks in an hour, and then what 
will he say?” 

“ What will he say altogether, I wonder?” 
Beryl said, softly. 

And then she sighed, a little sigh of ap. 
prehension as it seemed ; and, rising from her 
seat by the fire, began to pace the room 
impatiently. 

She was wonderfally altered ; there wai a 
firmness and decision about her step, anda 
look of interest in her face that had not been 
there when her husband left her ; and her eyes, 
always bright, were fall of life and keenness 
now. 

“Dol fidget you?”’ she asked, presently, 
‘§ No, dear; if I were not an old woman! 
shoald do the same, I daresay. I am quite 
as excited as youare, Both my darlings are 
coming home to-night, remember that.” 

**T don’t forget it, mamma. I do so longto 
see Habert.”’ 

She talked of ‘‘ seeing"? as most blind folks 
do, and Lady Stretton smiled as she heard 
the word. 

She was a happy woman that dall evening. 
The cloud that had hong over her youngest 
darling was lifted at last, and Habert was 
free to come home, with all his debts wiped 
out, and his wild oats all sown—at least, he 
declared the latter to be the fact—and his 
mother believed him, as she had believed him 
many a time and oft before. 4 

‘“‘ Mother, dear, where are you? Where is 
Beryl?” 

The voice sounded loud and clear 
the house, and Beryl started up witha 
soream, 

‘*He is come!” she cried; “my love, my 
darling!” and before Lady Stretton could in- 
terpose a word she had rushed out of the room 
and down the staircase. 

And this was what Digby Stretton saw 
when he came home that winter night. 

He would not take a conveyance from the 
nearest town ; he left his luggage to come on 
after him and walked. It was only abouts 
mile, and he would surprise them all, 
should be no time for preparation of either 
faces or speech, and in one moment he 
see—would kao w—whether hissuspicions were 
true or false, Doubtless Hubert was at home 
before this, he had heard nothing more aboat 
him. Ah, well! if he were, he might 
there; he might have Stretton Royal and 
in it for aught he cared. He would gos 
across the sea again, and hide his luck! #8 
amongst the hills and valleys of his new pot 
sessions. 

No one saw him enter the park ; the gates! 
the lodge was open, and the woman Uy 
admitted some one who walked through a 
he had a right to be there—a gentleman 
@ small bag in his hand, and a 00 
twisted lightly round his neck. rasell, 

“My brother,” Sir Digby said to bi 
and followed him with swift, silent 
kept up with him unseen till he was 
into the house. 

The brother outside heard the glad welom 
of the ory a aside for & m0 
ment to collect his thoughts. 

The conservatory was raddy with ug 
and Hubert stepped in there, # 
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——. ss wroge, and calling out cheerfally to his 

pother and Ber 
rough the Then te saw Re the husband, that 
the leaden good outside in the cold and darkness—come 
| and her into the room with a fleet step, as if the sound 
‘room gt his voice was sufficent guide, and throw 


ex. jerself into his arms, nestling on his breast 


12” asked 


gs if ber 
a.” {ace up to 


lace was there, and turning her 
s with loving tenderness. 
could hear her words, too, for some one 


00 Will do uae a — open, and her voice came out 
the night 


‘Are to be 


air clear and distinct, 


darling j my darling!’’ he heard 
rho wo! "Ob, my 
Nak ta ier my, “come at last! My handsome 
ma, then she pressed kisses on his face as 
ream and Ft she would never have her fill, and 
ld dang to him, and wept in her joyous excite- 
» do te. nent, till hie brain seemed as if it were on 
ve all uo izes he looked at her and him. 
hen undo He heard his brother laugh gaily, and then 
en what hesaw, a8 if in a mist, many people come into 
‘ conservatory. 
onder? i did not a his mother, though she was 
but he saw ® man, a@ stranger to him, 
hed ar aed encak, $0 Hiuketh ond then- all 
ne 7 wemed to gow desks sonal him, at when 
be recover wits the flowers and wav 
trees were the only things to be seen behin 
ore Wai & the 
pty ite The actors in the scene he had witnessed 
her eyes, had all disappeared, as if he had dreamed 
it; but it was no dream. 
There were Hubert’s hat and scarf jast as 
Bently, behad thrown them down. He was there, 
woman I md it was to him, his false and ungrateful 
mm quite brother, that his wife had come—it was in his 
lings are ‘sma she had lain, and her lips had murmared 
sti,” words of greeting to him that of right belonged 
10 longio ff oly to him, her husband. 
hat need for him to wait for more terrible 
ind folks idence that he was oe when the sound 
he heard of his ey voice = id so her unguided, 
waided, arms like tha 
evening. He would go as he had come. Stretton 
youngest should see him no more, and he would 
ert was ba to his mother,and make arrangements 
ts wiped ay 
least, he Ah! he must not think of it! He must not 
and his lt himself speak of it or he should go mad— 
ved him mad! and then he should, maybe, shriek ont 
bis misery to all the world, and shame her! 
Vhere is He would go—anywhere ! 
It was five o'clock now. There was yet 
f time for him to reach the boat, He would go 
h a wild — SS pmo germ <4 = 
y him eno ) what hi 
ove, my fatare course should be ; but he must put the 
ould in- sa between him and his brother, or he might 
he room ue ah —- everything bat his great 
8 life long sorrow. 
i saw * * * * oe 
rom the a me, sir; should you not put this 
ome On 


alent’ Ph one was speaking to him as he sat on 





deck of the steamer that was ploughiag 


oo het way through a somewhat turbulent sea to 
oan the port of Flashing. 
ns were was not aware that he had not put on 
+ home tis overcoat, and that it was lying across his 
» about 3 while the sharp wind whistled round 
nt paper his teeth were all chattering with 
- He looked up and saw a gentleman, well 
4 muffled up, standing by his side. 
.W Ol Your pardon, sir,” he said, in a pleasant 
iat, though with something like a foreign 
af Ment in it. “I am_a little of a doctor, 
ad just Milong other things, and I do not like to see 
: as it en trifling with his life. It is no night 
tit without an overcoat when one has got 
one to put on.” 
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M8 loquacious person—this pleasant.faced 
loreigner P P 


“Thank you,” Sir Digby said, rising, and 


his proffered help to get into the 
garment. “I was hardly thinking 


af what I i te 
“Fall was doing. I was 


“Yes—fall 


of sadness, I see it in your face.’ 
to overflowing.” 
Tam so fall of joy to-night!” He 


+ “ Fall of joy and thankfalness, and 











I would have everyone the same if I could— 
if I knew how.” 

* Ah, you have reason, perhaps.” 

‘*That I have, I have, under Heaven, 
brought happiness and new life to a sweet 
lady—to a whole family. Ah, — are listen- 
ingto me! I am glad to see life come into 
your eyes, for I thought——” 

He stopped for a minute, looking at Sir 
Digby, as if irresolute whether to goon or not. 

‘* Thought what?” 

“I thought, pardon me, that you looked, 
as you sat there, as if you were’ half-inclined 
to try whether yonder water would bring 
you oblivion, I have seen that look in a hu- 
man face before more than once, and each 
time it has meant death.” 

**Are you a wizard that you can read a 
person’s thoughts ?”” 

“No; but I can see I have read yours. 
Again I say, pardon me, and come down into 
the cabin, out of sight of that boiling sea,”’ 

Sir Digby suffered himself to be led down- 
stairs, and the gentleman, rightly divining 
that he was well-nigh exhausted, ordered 
refreshments to be brought, and persuaded 
him to take some. 

‘*T don’t know you,” the Baronet said,when 
a little brandy -and-water brought back some 
of his flagging energies. ‘ But whoever you 
may be I thank you. You have done a great 
service. I was thinking as you say. You 
have exorcised the fiend for a time, at any 
rate.” 

‘*For which I thank Heaven!” the 
stranger said. “Now try a cigar. You 
smoke? Ah, that is better. So dol?” and 
he pulled out his card-case, and with it an 
euvelope, which fell at Sir Digby's feet. ** It is 
nothing private,” the gentleman said, ‘‘ only 
& portrait, bat the loveliest face I ever saw. 
Sce!” and he put it iato the baronet’s hand 
—a porirait of Beryl. 

A speaking likeness, but with a look he had 
never seen in her face—the look he had 
marked there as she ran down to spring into 
his brother’s arms, 

** You know this lady?’ he gasped, staring 
at the stranger who had given it to him. 

“Know her? Surely I am Dr. Erasmus 
Glii:k, at your service, and the lady has 
been a patient of mine for some weeks, The 
most successfal case I ever treated. I have 
only left her to-night. I have been treated 
like a prince, ard made to feel as if I were a 
dear friend instead of a doctor, who worked 
for a fee like any other man.” 

“ Tell me!” entreated the Baronet. “ Let 
me hear all about it! I—I know the lady!” 

‘*Know her? Then you know an angel! 
She was blind—you know that?” 

“Was blind! Is she—can she see?” 

“As well as you can, Listen. Her hus- 
band had a brother—a-what-do-you-call-it—a 
Bcapegrace—who knew me in Germany some 
time ago, and knew also of a cure I madein a 
similar case, When he saw his brother's 
wife he told her, and it became a plan between 
them all—the brother and the mother and the 
lady herself—that she should try what I could 
do to cure her, saying nothing to her hus- 
band. He loved her so dearly, and she 
adored him so truly, that she made u 
up her mind to keep the secret till all shoul 
be over for well or ill, lest they might 
unnerve each other by their anxiety. It was 
to be a surprise to him when it was done, but 
there was a difficulty in the way. It was 
necessary that the young lady should come 
to Germany to me and be under my sole 
charge for a month at least. They did not 
know how to manage that part of it at all.” 

** Bat it was managed ?”’ 

“Yes. As if Heaven had interposed to bring 
it all about the husband was {called away to 
see about some property in a foreign country, 
and the brother made all the arrangements, 
and the lady and her attendant came to me 
at Wiesbaden, and put themselves into my 
hands, She was a model patient—she was 
so anxious to do all she could to help her own 
cure, ‘ for his sake.’ She always whispered 





to me when we talked together, and she was 
never tired of talking of her husband, whom 
she had never seen, There was one thing that 
had never been explained to her, I found, and 
that was.what her husband was like. The 
attendant, a shrewish woman, but wonder- 
fully sharp and active, told me that he was a 
curiously, ugly man ; his face being distorted 
in some way through an accident, but he was 
the best of men. I thought my patient ought 
to be told, bat it was no business of mine, and 
I said nothing, and there came of it a fanny 
mistake.” 

“ A mistake!” Sir Digby wondered if that 
were indeed his own voice that was speaking. 
“What mistake?” 


though I feared for a little time what the 
effect might be. A week agoI took the young 
lady home, and I found that both her husban 
and his brother were expected about the same 
time, She had never seen the brother, though 
he bad made all the arrangements for her 
stay with me. I would not let her see any- 
body or anything till the proper time came, 
She had kept her secret. At the cost of a 
good deal of unpleasantness to herself, I 
found, when we got to England, she was even 
suspected of having run away from her 
husband, but she will live all that down when 
she has him by her side and can tell him all 
about it. I have been at her house ever since, 
and this evening the brother came back. She 
heard his voice and mistook it for her 
husband’s—they are alike in that respect, I 
am told— and she took possession of him, and 
flung herself into his arms before anyone 
could stop her, She was sadly distressed 
when she found out her mistake, but she has 
got over it by this time, for doubtless he has 
arrived ere this. He was hourly expected. I 
wanted much to see him, but I had to leave 
to-night. I have critical case to look to to- 
morrow, and I must have a steady hand and 
no fatigue in m eyes when I go to it,” ’ 

‘Fool! fool!” gasped Digby Stretton, 
realising the truth now, and springing from 
hia seat; ‘‘ what a blind, doting ass I must 
have been! No, I am not going mad, Dr. 
Gliick, I thought I had seen your face some- 
where. It was in the conservatory ; you came 
in and spoke to my brother. Oan you not 

ness who lam? I am the man you have 
to talking about, that lady’s husband, Digby 
Stretton.” 

“ Hm, I think I understand,” the German 
occulist said to himself, as he laid his com- 
panion down on the settee for a moment, for 
the cabin was whirling round with Sir Digby, 
and he would have fallen but for the doctor’s 
arm, “ Courage, mon ami, you will get a 
boat back from Flushing if we are lucky 
enough to be in to our time, and you can get 
home before your absence has been extended 
enough to give them much uneasiness. 

The officials at Flushing must have thought 
the tall Englishman with the white face was 
certainly a madman, for he scrambled from 
one boat to the other without so much as 
going ashore for # moment, and started on 
his homeward journey after a brief handclasp, 
and some gratefal words to his new acquaint- 


ance, 
It was Jate the next day when he presented 
himself, wan and travel-worn, at the lodge 
gate, and nearly frightened the good woman 
who kept it into a fit by his sudden appear- 
ance, 
“Lord ha’ mercy, sir!” she exclaimed, 
‘‘]’m thankfal to see you this day; there’s 
news come about your luggage, and my lady 


is.in a terrible way.” 
“But she is well, Sally? They are all 
11?” 7 

wee Yes! they’re well, Sir Digby, but troubled 


been on ter- 
rible this morning, Mr. Stretton says, and it 
makes them afraid for her eyes and for the 
baby when it comes; for you see, Sir Digby, 
she’s gone through a lot, poor dear, and—— 
“Here, get out of the way,” the Baronet 
said, Ginging her a sovereign, and leaving her 











‘*Oh! it was all set right ; bat it was odd, ° 
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talking at a great rate, while he sped up the 
avenue as fast as his legs would carry him. 
He seemed as if he should never reach ‘the 
house, as if the long stretch of fine old trees 
were lengthening themselves ont interminably. 
Bat he did reach it at last, and was standi 
in the dining-room with his brother’s han 
clasped in his own almost before he knew 
cow he got into the house. 

‘*Boryl,” he said, “my wife—where is 
sve?” 

In his arms and nestling to his heart almost 
before the words were well out of. his mouth, 
sad his mother too, with tears of joy in her 
haughty eyes, and all the miserable past 
would come to bs as.a dream. 

**T was detained, dear,” wacall the explana- 
tion he _ to Beryl anent his absence, 
you shall know how some day.” 

But it was not tiff three months had gone 
by, and she was sitting by his side with a tiny 
pink creature in her arms that he told her of 
what had happened to him that miserable 
night ; an@ how, but for his chance meetin 
= a — ego had resto 

r sight, y two might have gone apart 
oo lives’ end, each misunderstanding the 
other. 

‘*“And I should never have known how they 
Sane when they said you were ugly. 
Digby. dear!’ Beryl aaid, Isying her soft cheek 
on the hand that rested on her shoulder. 
“Té is @ base libel; my husband is a very 
good-looking man, and the baby will be just 
like his father.” 

“Heaven forbid,” was Sir Digby’s pious 
ejaculation ; “one in a family is enough. Ak, 
Beryt? if you had not been’ blind I doubt you 
would never have chosen me.” 

Bat Beryl says she should, and I think she 
speaks the truth. 

[THE END. ] 








FACETLA. 


~ Aaw is abwaysa fool. If he be young, the 
world says, “ When heis older he will know 
more.’ If he be older, it says, “‘He is old 
enough to know better,” aud when he is old, 
itsays, “ There is no kind of fool equal to an 
otf fool,” 

German Reparnrezr.—A Frenchman said to a 
Berliner, ‘Your Iron Oroess, the highest 
Pressian Order, is simple ridiculous—it has an 
iotriasic value of scarce five sous.”” To which 
the native of the Prussian capital replied, “I 
dou't deny it; but it haenevertheless cost you 
two Napoleons.” 


*Do you play very much nowadays, Miss 
Smith?" he asked, as they seated themyelves 
after a waltz. “Only occasionally,” she 


replicd. ‘I have neglected my music shame- 
tally of late, and am getting quite out of 
practice.” “I was passing your house last 


eveniug,” he went on, “and stood at the gate 
& moment to hear play. Instead of getting 
out of practice I think you are improving—it 
any improvement is possible,” he addod, 
politely. ‘Last evening?” she questioned, 
‘* Yes, about nine o'clock.” ‘You are mis- 
takea. I was at the opera last evening,” she 
said, io a strained voice, as she accepted an 
invitation to dance from another gentleman. 
Pins iy the man tuning the piano you 
ear 99 


_Nicts News vos His Apurezrs.—A short 
time ago the following occurred in a count 
newspaper. It had been speaking in high 
tezms of a new tenor—a rara avis, who had de- 
lighted and entranced all hearers. ‘The 
criticism was elaborate; but it finighed by 
sayiag, “Hea was sentenced to five years 
imprtidonment, so that society will for some 
time be freed from the infliction of his pre- 
sence,” This extraordinary aszertion was 
owing to the fact that the end of a 


trial 

trial had been added to the bottom of the no- 
tice of the tenor, to which it formed suck an 
in8ppropriate pendant. 





Ir may seem paradoxical, but it is, never- 
theless, trae, that a man cannot smoke & cigar 
too short unless he smokes it too long. 

A commitrer appointed by the Paris 
Academy has examined and rejected no fewer 
than two hundred and forty *‘ infallible nos- 
trums”’ for curing and arresting the progress 
of cholera, 

“No, sir!” thundered an irate father— 
“no, sir! My daughter never can be yours! ”’ 
To which the young man quietly replied: ‘'I 
don’t want her to be my daughter; I want 
her to be my wife.’’ 

Arprorriute Games.—For entomologists, 
ericket; for chiropodists, foot-ball; for 
bishops, lawn-tennis;.for punsters, skit-tles ; 
for indolent people, nap; for toddy-drinkers, 
bowls ; for roughs, racket. 

Fatnen (angrily): ‘You have been in the 
water ; you werefishing.” Son: “ Yes, I was 
in the water, but I got a boy out who might 
have been drowned.” Father: “Indeed! who 
was it?” Son: “ Myself.” 


Patent: “ Sir, you put me in a set of false 
teeth.” Dentist: “I remember.” Patient: 
“ You promised they would be just like natural 
teeth.” Dentist: “‘No doubt.” Patient: 
"Bub your false teeth give me a deal of 
pain.” Dentist: “An exact imitation of 
nature?” 


“ Goronet,” said a man, who wanted to 
make oat a genealogical tree—"' colonel, how 
can I become thoroughly acquainted with my 
family history?” ‘‘Simply by running for 
president,” answered the colonel. 


“ Gzoncz, dear,” said a sweet young wife 
to her husband, “I’ve had a talk with the 
servants this morning, and have agreed to 
raise their wages. They said everything was 
so dear now—rent was high, and meat and 
butter had risen to such a price—in fact, 
everything. I thought this was reasonable, 
because I’ve so often heard you complain of 
the same thing.” 


Timotuy.—A young lawyer was retained as 
advocate in a case as to which, not feeling 
himself sufficiently _ to plead, he was 
very desirous of obtaining a postponemert, 
As, however, the court had already protracted 
ita session beyond the usual period, in conse- 
quence of an unusual amount of business, and 
as the jury were getting impatient to be 
released from their duress, he was well aware 
that it would be impossible to procure such a 
postponement unless he could allege some 
extraordinary cause. Fortanstely——or unfor- 
tunately, as the result proved—he had a lively 
imagination, and quickly formed a plan which 
he was sure would be successfnl. Rising, with 
his handkerchief to his eyes, he addressed the 
court in |great apparent emotion. “ May it 
er the ‘court, I have just heard of the 

angerous illness of my venerable mother, 
who is lying at the point of death. In such 
circumstances, mach as I regret protracting 
an already lengthened session, I must request 
that this case be postponed. My feelings are 
80 powerfully agitated that I should be unable 
to 4 justice te the case, feeling as I do that 
my proper place is at the bedside of my 
mother.” The pathetic al was completely 
successful, A feeling of earnest sympathy 
for the afflicted counsel filled all hearts, and 
the jurors, though anxious to return to their 
families,twere not sufficiently hard of heart to 
wish to have the business ‘of the court proceed 
at such a sacrifice of personal feelings. The 
judge, who was a tender-hearted man, had risen, 
and was about to grant the request of the coun- 
sel, when the deep hush was broken by a shrill 
voice which proceeded from a lady in a 
Qauker bonnet, who was bending over the 
railing of the gallery. It was the mother of 
ths eloquent counsel, who, so far from being 
atthe point of death, came, without her son’s 
knowledge, to hear him plead. ‘Timothy, 
Timothy,” she exclaimed, in a voice which 
conld be heard all over the court, ‘* how often 
bave I chastised thee for lying!” The case 
wat not postponed. 








Foxp M 4 Well, doctor, how @p ve 
oxp Mamma: » doctor, 

ibe Aneeiele oo ? ote eh 
is of it, ma’am, is admirable for busines 
at this season of the year.” Firat 

A centtEMaN having @ deaf servant 
advised by a friend to di he’ ane 
nO ere oe gentleman, wi = pone 

egling ; “ creature could never 
of another situation.” a 

A tap who had been bathing was 
of dressing himself, i ot ape 
rolled down the rocks and di inthe 
water. In his attempt to rescue it he lost the 
other one also, whereupon, contemplating his 
feet with a most melancholy expression, he 
apostrophized : Well, you are @ nice pair of 
orphans, ain’t you? ” 

Ay advertisement appeared lately as fo 
lows: “ For sale, & very rare postage.stamp, 
time of Henry VIIL” A correspondent, m 
— : _— vertiser's attention to the fact 

By ere were no postage stamps at 
time, received for Fm “That is = 
reason the atamp is so rare,”’ 

Tre latest craze for fashionable 
ladies is hammering brass. This may be very 
nice for a young » but it must be very 
trying to a young man’s Gheek. 

Youna Hopzspy says the worse trait pos 
sessed by his girl's father is his proneness to 
misconstrue plain, practical questions, ‘When 
he asked for his daughter’s hand, the father 
gave him his foot. 

A BAsHFUt youth, confronted with the con- 


tingency of having to ‘‘ speak to the old man ‘ 


about her,” was heard to remark: “ After a 
fellow pops, then pops the fellow that worries 
him most.” 

‘*Szx here. I'd like to know when you are 
goivg to pay me that bill you.owe me, Pye 
ran as long as I proposed.” ‘ Well, let the 
bill run a little while now.” 

i eee ae pee R “ Whatis 

vely night | d£ you feel like smoking, 
George, Heht a cigar ; 1 do not object.” He: 
*‘ Thank you, but I will not take advantageot 
your generosity. The fact is, there is n0 
satisfaction in smoking im the dark.” She: 
‘‘How strange!” He: ‘It is rather odd, 
but it is fact that a cigar is not a luxury un- 
less one can see the smoke.” She: ‘ Sg 
is different from kissing, isn’t it?” He 
the hint, 

Tan New Way.—Not long since Ms, J, 
Russell Lowell was present at a dinner 
at which he did not expect to speak, and 
hence he was not prepared. Towards the 
end of the feast, however, the 
toast master approached him and put into 
his hand the usual slip of paper, which in 
nine cases out of ten provokes immediate in- 
disposition. In real or feigned horror, the 
Amepiomn Minkotes exalaimed, ae 
to ak? y on eart n’t you 
notice? ” ‘*Blegs you’;” replied the toss- 
master, “‘we never do. If we were to we 
should have a gentleman talking all night. 

Wuute Verdi was putting the 
touches upon I! Trovatore he was 
in his study by a privileged friend, who wa 
one of the ablest living musicians critics. 
The latter was permitted to glance over the 
score and try the ‘Anvil Chorus” on the 
pianoforte.- ‘‘What do you think of that? 
asked the master. “Trash!” said the 
nojaseur. Verdi rubbed his hands 
chuckled, ‘‘ Now look at this, and this, 
this,” he said. “Rabbish!” The comport 
rose and embraced his friend with » burst 
joy. “ What do you mean bys 
conduct ?” asked the critical one. been 
friend,” respo.ded the master, “ I have 
composing & ‘popular opera.’ In it I resolved 
to please everybody except the great 
and classicists like you. HadIp 
I should have pleased no one else. What 
say assures me of success, In three, months ui 
Il Trovatore will be feung, and roa 
whistled, and barrel-organed all over + 
And so it was, 
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Txr Queen has purchased seven fans of ori- 
gival ooniga, painted on silk, which were in- 
cinded tw she late exhibition of studests’ works 
otthe Female School of Art, Queen’s-square. 

Taese is to be no Latin play performed by 
the Queen's scholars at Westminster Schoot 
this winter, in consequence of the death of 
the Duke of Albany. 

Tar Qoean or Tray, attended by her Mistress 
of the Rubes,; the Marchesa Villa Marina, on 
Monday commenced their: annual visit to tha 
Roman shops to purchage the mony Christmas 
and New Year’s presents which Her Majesty 
jgsecustomedt to make. 


[gx Countess DowaczR or. S#rrenp has 
presented & magnificent silver kettle on stand 
tothe Abernethy and Dathill Volunteers to 
gmmemorate their supporting the late Earl 
of Seafield in forming a guard of honour, on 
theoceasion of the Ptince of Wales being at 
Boat.of Garten in November, 1883. 


Ix memory of the late Viscountess Holmes- 
idle a beautifhnl window and fine mural tablet 
ofbraes: has been placed in Linton Church. 
The three light perpendicular east windows 
pave been filled with stained glass representing 
the Resurrection of our Lord, 


Miss Vera Manniné, niece of the Cardinal, 
willshortly take the veil. The young devotee, 
itis: eaid, inherits about £50,000 under her 
father’s will, 

‘Tre marriage of Mr. Hardinge - Hay 
Cameron, Ceylon Civil Service, son of the 
late, Dir. C. Hay Cameron (formerly member 
obthe Supreme Council of Calcutta), with 
Mes Adeline Blake, daughter of Colonel 


* George Pilkington Blake, of Thurston, Suffolk, 


tédk place at St. Peter's Charch, Eaton. equare, 
— December, The bride wan bast 


tattings. She carried a large bouquet cf 
conten, eucharis, and IMac. The brides- 
mids looked well in deep cream-coloured 
cloth, teimmed with coffee lace, and 

bows of ruby velvet, The two elder ladies 
Wore small bonnets of cream plush, trimmed. 
With:raby velvet, and the four younger ones. 
bad large:plush hats to match, trimmed with 
velvet and cream feathers, Each wore 
} Silver locket, the bridegroom’s gift, 
wicarried a bouq cet of red.and white flowers, 
Me. Witenep Crirra, son of the late Mr. 
Oripps, M.P., for Cirencester, was 
Watrise® to the Countess Helen Bismarck, 
daughter of Count Bismarck of 
eatein (cousin of Prince Bismarck, the 
German Chancellor), and nieee of Sir Watkin 
8 Wynn, Bart... MP, on the 2ad 

, in the old parish church at Ruabon. 

The bridesmaids were the Countess Marie 
Bismarck (the sister of the bride) and Miss 
® Williams Wynn (cousin), Their 
were cream §urah, trimmed with 

Violet velvet, bonnate of violet. velvet with 
Pansies to match, The bride was conducted 
the chancel by her father, who afterwards 
@veberaway. The Countess was attired in 
& bodice of white broché satin and train of 
Batin, embroidered with pearls and 
with orange-blossoms and myrtla; 

the wore a bonnet to match, and carried a 
quet of orange-blossoms, myrtle, &2. On 
to Wynnatay after the ceremony, 

the guests were entertained to breakfast in 
large hall, The bride and bridegroom left 
Janstsy in. the course of the afternoen by 


te bride’s travelling dreas and jacket were 
Gatk blue vigogne, trimmed with velvet, 
@ivvelvet: bonnet to match, The presents 
Were mumeron: and costly. 


2» 


i 


train to Chester, en route for London.: 








Tas Pate or S11x.—The price of silk is said 
to be now below any which has been touched 
since the occurrence of the Frene: Revolution 
in 1848. In @ great. measure the glut inthe 
English silk market has been due tothe enor- 
mous importa from. China darivg the present 
year. For the past eleven months of 1884 the 
inmaports.of China silk have been.30,698: bales, 
compared with 12,789 bales in the correspond- 
ing period of 1883, 

Tae British mercantile marine is composed 
of some 21,500 vessels, including 3,650 
steamers, with an aggregate measurement of 
about 9,200,000 tons, while that of Franca 
consists of about 2,900 vessels, including 700 
steamers, with an aggregate measurement of 
1,055,000 tons. The number of steam-veacela 
of war, including transports, despatch beats, 
&q., which are available for tie protection of 
the respective merchant navies, are 337 vessels, 
with 2,058 guns, for that of Doglend, and 317 


vessels, with 1,680 guns, for that of France,” 


It will thas be ssen that, whereas the Freach 
mereantile marine is protected in the: ratio: of 
one ship of one ship-of-war to nine merchant- 
men, no less than sixty merehantmen are 
allotted to the care.af each British war vessel. 
In order to place. the. British merchant navy 
on an equal footing with that of Prance as 
regards man-of-war protection, it would be 
ers to add 2,053 vessels to the Royal 
avy. 





GEMS. 


Tue highest point. outward things can. bring 
unto is the contentment of the mind, with 
which no estate can be poor; without which 
all estates would be: miserable. 

A man that loves his own firesi@e and can 
govern his house wibthout.falling by the ears 
with his neighbours, or engaging in lawsuits, 
is as free as.a. duke of Venice. 

Tut beauty of the face is a frail possession, 
a short-lived flower, only attached to the mere 
epidermis, but that of the mind is innate and 
unchangeable, 

Much depends spon ® man’s courage when 
he is slandered and traducea. Wesk men are 
crushed by detraction; bat the brave hold on 
and succeed. 





KHOUSEROLD TREASURBRSS. 


Nzw Cotizce Puppixcs.—Gerate the orumh 
of a twopenny loaf, shred suet. Soz,., and. mix 
with Soz. of currants, one of citron mixed 
fine, one of orange, a handfal cf sugar, half a 
nutmeg, three eggs beaten, yolk and white 
separately. Mix, and make into the shape 
and size of a goose-egg. Pat half-a-pound of 
butterintos icying-pan; and when melted and 
quite hot, stew them gently in it over a stove ; 
turn them twaortbree times till of a fine 
light brown. Mix agtsss of brandy with the 
butter. Serve with padding-sauce.. 

Rest Tursry —2ibs, of sausage meat, Ib. 
of fat bacon very finely. chopped, I[b, of truffles 
washed aud brushed perfectly cleam avd fiaely 
chopped, 20 chestnuts grated, 10 shallots fiuely 
chopped, 302, of sultanw raisins aleo chopped 
finely, 1. nutmeg grated, a teaspoonful of mixed 
spice, the.rind of two lemons grated, half the 
juice of one, pepper and salt to taste. Mixthe 
ingredients all wel? r; warm the mix- 
ture. in the oven, and staff the turkey with it 
twenty-four hours before-roasting. When the 
turkey is set to roast, let it be covered with 
buttere® paper until within half-an-hour of 
ite being done, Baste it. continually with 
butter and lemon juiee. When the paper ig 
removed sprinkle. a little flour aver the bird, 


and continua the basting, Before. & good’fire | thought only 


@ fipe turkey will take fom two-totwo and 
a-hélf hours to be properilp done. 





Ler @ man learn to look for the permanent 
in the nntable aud fleeting; let him learn to 
bear the disappearance of things he was wont 
to reverence, withont: losing his reverence; . 
let him learn that, though abys® open under 
abyas, and, opinion displace.opinion,all.are af 
last contained in the eternal cause. 


As Oxp Aras Cizy.—Arriving at Algiers by 
rail, a traveller ly fecla a seuse Of dis- 
appointment, as if he were come upen & 

French town with its streets, large 
warehouses, colonnades and gay shop- 
windows. This is modern Algiers; and it lies 
along the borders of the sea for sa distance of 
two miles or more, and on the rising hillsides, 
three or four blocks upward. High above the 
French buildings, and directly back of them, 
rises what is leit of theold Arab,city. The 
houses, white as an advanced knowledge ofthe 
art of whitewashing can make them, are 
irregularly piled together like a huge mass of 
rock candy. A flight of five hundred steps 
leads to Kesha, or. fort, that surmounts 
the height; and many’ other streets and lanes, 
dark, praca ape ad a 
point, giving the old. town a 
Scatterdd over the hills on either side of 4 
city one sees a large number of villas; those 
belonging to the French aud the rich Hebrews 
ate more to the left of the town, while to: the 
right live a large number of English, who 
oconpy & tract of land extending three or four 
miles beyond Algiers. The of the 
place is much grander when one ai 
it, by water; its fine harbour, with £ 
lighthouse aud arsenal, the rising mass 
buildings of dazzling whiteness, terminating 
in the old fort on the summit, and: the 
Moorish villas which surround the bay, half 
concasled by the laxuriancs of the foliage, 
make Alviers one of the most: beantifal: of 
cities, The climate is abselate 
neither hot nor cold, but allowing one always 
to’sit with open. windows. The seasons are 
not, marked: by the budding of tress and. the 
patting: forth. of flowera, for this is going on 
throughout the year. 


Caxpizs —Candles denote both alow and a 
high, state of. society. Tue early Greeks and 
Romans burned candles made of wax and 
tallow. These were of a primitive kiud, 
consisting of oakum: wicks and’ of the pith of 
bulrushes, dipped into liquid’ wax or tallow. 
But these gave way to the. handier lamp, 
whether of terra cotta or of brenze, In a 
country abounding in olive and: other vege- 
table offs, this wag the easier way. In England 
the. supply was,.as. indicated, from an animal 
ae ee ah — me 
England, w mps, except for the wealthy, 
went out. of use, aud candles were mostly used. 
Now, far more lamps are used than at the 
end of the last centary. Before the introdac- 
tion of petroleum inte England,. es in the 
country and in tire city were used, either by 
the very poor or the very rich. TheQaeen has 
never. given @ Graning-raom recep‘ion where 
either lamplight or geslight was used; enly 
wax-lights must shine. No British nobleman 
invites bis guesta. to a ball where the iHamina- 
tion. ia by anything elae than by expensive 
wax-eandies; by the latter are meant either 
those mate from wax, a3 we commonly under- 
stand it, ar from the finest spermaceti. On 
the altars in churches none lights made 
from. —— waxisnd wegetable oil are.ever 
used. is said the reason why wax candles 
are thus used in the drawing-roomsof royalty 
and. the. nobility, is that‘ladics appear to 
better advantage with such a.light, and also 
thet itis better for their complexion than gar. 
Tn, the obscure pry eae gre the poar, 
however, have no thoughé. their com- 
plexion ; but ag, ecntmies'ago, theiz ancestors 
of economy, sa does the modern 
British Iabourer, who, in some.rural districts, 
still uses the diaped tallow candie, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


——— 


A. W. B.—The lady is not in the position you name, 

W. R. 8.—The action of the drug mentioned is that of 
an absorbent. 

R. ©. F.--The two chemicals used are tartaric acid 
and bicarbonate of soda. 

'—No man is entitled by the laws of England 

tn take the steps you suggest. “NGoneult a respectable 
80) , 


. R. V. W.—We have no sympathy}with your friend's 
ideas Tt is better to avoid quarrels *on every possible 


A. R. G.—Oysters fried in oil are said to be far better 
than those fried in lard, butter, or drippings, but there 
is everything in the quality of the oil used. 


A. M. C.—The cough may easily be allayed, but as a 


rule it is not right to it. There is eneety some- 
thing which uces the h that must first be 
attended to. it a respectable medical man. 


* Mixa J.—If the 


feel that you are sufficiently 
live without his attentions. 
visit you. This will bring him to his senses. 
R. H. D.—-1. A blonde is a person of very fair com- 
light hair and — blue e You are 
your AS 5 


i 


blonde . $8, There are dyes that will 
colour the black, but we advise you to let them 
alone, 4. outdoor exercie. 5. Both are d 
You should study and practice 6. The 


daily. 6. Rose. It 
called the “‘ornament of the earth, the glory 
the plants, the eye of the flowers, and the blush of 


H. E-—1, We have no personal knowledge of the con- 
cern referred to. 2. A bay is an inlet of the sea 
usually smaller than a gulf, but of the same general 

bay has also been described as a tion 
wider at the part nearest the open 
narrower as it recedes inland. A gulf is 
a recess In the ocean, from the general line 
into the land, or a tract of water extending 
the ocean or a sea into the land, between two 
ts or promontories. 


. B. O.—“* Father of Waters” is the name 
tothe River Mississippi, on account of ita great 
gth (3,160 miles), and the very large number of its 
taries, of which the Red, the Arkansas, the Ohio, 
the the Illinois, the Des Moines, the Wisconsin, 
and the St. Peter’s or Minnesota, are the most impor- 
tant, The literal signification of the name, which is 
of Indian origin, is said to be “ Great River.” 


M. T. W.—The mosque of St. Sophia, in Constan- 
tinople, is built of ht bricks, but throughout 
lined with coloured marble. The ground plan of the 
edifice has the form of a cross, 850 feet long and 236 
wide; the diameter of the dome measures 107 feet; 
the a from the ground to the cupola is 180 feet. 
The ling and the arches between the columns are 
inla’d with beautiful raosaic work and gilt ; the gallery. 
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temple of Diana at Ephesus. 


©. A.—1. Constantinople is supplied with water by 
two aqueducts. The ancient cistern constructed under 
stinian is still used as a reservoir. Its roof rests upon 

yi 2. Mel Abbey is the cele- 

brated ruin in the town of Melrose, Scotland, penting 
uctures 





despoiled of a great deal of the material which made it 
so attractive, and the church is now the only part of 
the monastery 25 > The scene of Scott’s novel 
of ‘The Monastery” is laid at Melrose Abbey, in the 
sixteenth century. 3. Ehrepfels is a ruined castle of 
the thirteenth century, near Bingen on the Rhine, 


Jane.—A good authority says that quiet eyes, which 
impress and embarrass one with repose, signify 
not only self-command, but aleo much complacency and 
some conceit. Restless eyes t cannot look one 
steadily in the face denote a deceitful, dostgning =e. 
Eyes in which the white has a yellowish tinge andis 
= with —- — indicate strong nent 

ity temper. Very blue eyes am c! 
to coquetry. Grey eyes sgeity dignity intelligence, 
and excellent reasoning faculties ; greenish eyes false- 
hood and a fondness for scandal. A malicious mind is 
often indicated by eyes. Black eyes show a 
poor livel mperament, and often a most 
eceitful disposition. 


R, Y. T.—The most noted lighthouse in the world for 

size and antiquity was the Pharos of Alexandria. This 
building was the m of a square id 
surrounded by a large base, the dimensions of 
‘which are not known. It was commenced by the first 
Ptolemy, and was finished about 280 n.c. The style and 
workmanthip are represented to have been superb, and 
the material was white stone. The height was abont 
400 feet; and it is stated by Josephus that the light, 
which was always kept bu: In its top at night, was 
visible about forty-one miles. It was probably 
destroyed by an earthquake, but the date of its destruc- 
tion is not known, Enough is known, however, to 
make it certain that this tower existed for sixteen 
hundred years. The island upon which it was situated 
was named Pharos, and the structure took its name 
from its site. To this day the French word for light- 
house fs phare, and the Italian and Spanish faro. 





A. C—There is not very much cause for complaint 
You have done your best. best can do no more, 


F. C. C.—The translation of the French aphorism is 
that it is “‘ opportunity as a rule which makes a thief.” 


L. C. B,—Gas is obtained from what is called the 
“ distillation of coal.” 


C. P. B.—The name Geo means a “ husbandman,” 
Alice, a “‘ princess,” ve 


W. 8. K.—Be careful not to offend the person you 
mention. 


K. C. W.—There is no society which gives the benefits 
described without wns # 


W. C. B —There is no object’ in retaining the purse. 
You had better return it, and not take any notice of the 
complaint. ; 

L, L. G.—Can you not argue with your relative, so as 
to bring about a settlement of the affair? It would bea 
great pity to keep matters in the same condition in 
which they stand at present. 


E. R. W.—The lines you quote are by Lord Byron, 
= occur in what has been called ‘ Chapter of 


“* "Tis sweet to hear the watchdog’s honest bark, 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home.” 


R, V. E.—Many chances have been given with respect 
to the alterations of the e: ions between man 
and wife; but we cannot en into them in this 
column. It seems to us that you had better ,cultivate 
domestic peace rather than pt to stir up strife. 


THE LESSON OF THE PAST. 


* Oh, if we could forget!” he said 

Whose life was fu of misspent hours, 
“If we could hide it with the dead 

Who alzep the grass and flowers.” 


se — !” cried she whose heart was brave 
To face the work she had to do. 

"If you could hide in one low grave 
The dead days that so trouble you. 


“Then days to come would squandered be. 
Look back with serious, thoughtful eyes, 
Oh, friend of mine, and what you see 
May help to make you strong and wise. 


“Learn from the lesson of the past— 
The days wherein no good was done, 

That time God gives us flies so fast! 
So soon the race of life is run ! 


“ Let thoughts of what remained undone 
Rouse up your heart to work to-day, 
And er born of victories won, 
will ¢ lions in the way.. 


“ Be diligent to-day, and so 
Atone for sloth in days gone by, 
And coax the flower of to grow 
Between the dead past and the sky.” 


E. E. RB. 


R. M. E.—Think very little of the young man. He 
seems to be what is called a general lover, and they are 
as a rule not at all desirable acquaintances. 


K. C. C.—Mr. Gladstone was born on the 29th of 
December, 1809, and was therefore seventy-five years of 
age in December, 1884. 

A, W. F.—The difficulty of ascending the Nile has 
been recognised from the earliest ages, but modern 
science doubtless will overcome them. 


L. M. A.—The abbreviation 8. T. P. 1cans as a rule 
in heologize Prof 


classical works .“‘Sanctz T ‘essor, or 

“ Professor of Holy Theology.” 
K. L. G.—Learn to practise a little patience. Your 
beau bably has b a little of paying 





Pv iy as 
regular court_to you, which is quite natural among 
boys and girls. You are too young to be 
seriously of love and matrimony. 


Macorr.—Many have argued in a similar manner 
that have not experienced the difficul trials, and 
misfortunes attendant upon such a position. These 
have, it is true, in some instances been overcome, and a 
thoroughly happy future established, but it is not the 
rule, but the exception. 


F, F.—The history of the Moravians extends as far 
back as the ninth century, when Christianity was 
introduced into Bohemia and Moravia by and 
Methodius, who gave the people a Slavic version of the 
Bible, and built up a national church. In 1749 the 
British Parliament acknowledged the Moravian 
Brethren as an /Episcopal church, and passed an Act 
encouraging them to settle in the North Ameriean 
colonies, where they devoted themselves to 
among the Indians with great success. The Moravians 
are an Evangelical church, in the fullest sense of the 
term, as it is commonly used in the United otates. 
The distinguishing feature of Moravian {theology is the 
prominence given to the person and atonement of 
Christ. There are seventeen bishops in office at 

resent. Of these, six reside in Germany, four ia 

— six in the United States, and one in the West 
Indies. The ritual of the church is similar to that of 
the Protestant E Although the church is 


<= 


T. W. W.—There is no law to preven: 
moerrying his first wife’s brother's cousi man from 


A. A. W.—Do not strive to excel in a 
which you have no taste, It would be only the ‘gi? 
away time. n 

A. M. B.—The proper way is simply t 
toalady. She can take it or not + Vik og She 
may wish to be free to manage her dress, . 


E. W. 8.—There is no likelihood of your be able 
retain and md therefore you had better en 44 
A Son or Mars.—l. The population of Bi 
is 400,774; that of Manchester, 341,414, poriy 
176,235. 2. Write to the editor of a sporting paper, 


L. M. N.—If you love this tleman, and think that 
he will make you a good husband, wh: not marry 
We advise you to do so. — hie ? 
8. C. W.—We think this very silly busin 
aw yes man who initiated he Proceeding =e 
= ; 


A. W. F.—The young lady may 


am 
ord, 


ve you a chance for 
an explanation. Do not be impatient. Do not return 
the ts until you are reconciled to the young lady, 
and she is willing to receive them, ‘ 


W. R. C.—You are too young to receive ai 


better be governed in this matter by the 
parents. -. 
W. R.—You are probably not regarded by the 
lady as a beau. Bie looks upon you as poyh Fs 
not take the affair too seriously. If you are patient you ° 
may yet win her. 
C. C. W.—Let this gentleman try to 
with you in a proper way. It ie Fk for a: 
young lady to manifest a great, desire for the acquaint 
ance of a stranger. Cv 
R. T. F.—We advise you to spend the 
- yey yourself in some practical knowledge 
. peg you to get a re 5 Seedy scones book. - 
ee mmanship, an: es of weights, measures, 
pr ams iy - ™ 


vice of your 


man, you had better wait for him to manifest { 


W. W.—Before endeavouring to attrast the gente 
interest in you. Any other course will be likely to’ 


repel him. It is the of the gentlemen to woo and * 
the ladies to be wooe . ont 


C. R. A.—An engine said to be the smallest in the - 
world has been, it is said, made by a watchmaker now 
connected with a watch manufacturing company. x 
described, the engine is of upright pattern, and is ‘ 
of steel and gold. small coin, 

worked either by steam or com 


in diameter, and can make something like a. 
thousand revolutions a minute, The wrist-pin is a 
sapphire cut for the purpose. 


E. C. C.—There can, we-think, be no reasonable doubt. 
that the first year of the Christian era was the year 1, 
It was not 0; it was most ly 1, just as the 
twelve months ensuing upon a charter is the: first 
year of its age. The first century, then, 
with 1, must have terminated with the year } 
with 99, for that’ would have made it consist of 
one year too little. The second century een 4 
began with 101, and ended with 200. The third, in 
manner, began with 201, and ended with 300. And so 
on, till we come to the eighteenth, which began with 
1701, and ended with 1800. Consequently, the year 1800 
was a part of the eighteenth century, and such we have 
always heard it called by intelligent and ba | 

At twelve o'clock midnight, on the 3ist 

ber, 1800, the eighteenth century terminated, 
the lst of January, 180i, which 
followed, was the commencement of the 
century. The mere circumstance of the figure 8 being 
employed in the year 1800, while 7 is employed in other 
years of the eighteenth cen , does nothing to affect 
the case. Yet this is what alone has occasioned and 
gives countenance to the supposition that 1800 belongs 
to the present century. Individuals who think % 
should be asked to look beyond the external appear 
ance of things. 
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piscopal, 
small it is engaged in very extensive operations, 
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